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In MACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
are these: 


that a child can understand without effort.” 


requirements better than any work we have ever seen. 


our nation’s industrial, commercial and intellectual progress.’ 
Schools, Oregon City, Oregon. 


points, precise and logical treatment, and interesting style. 
though it were fiction. 


NOW ON THE PRESS 


impression in Mace’s School History of the United States. 
of great interest, many of them from original sources. 


CHICAGO 





Some Points That Tell 


“It is an Easy History to Read” 
“‘ Mace’s School History of the United States is an easy history to read and it tells events in such a way 
F. P. Hocker, Superintendent. of Schools, Audubon, Ia. 


“It is Adequate and Forceful’ 
* After using Mace’s School History of the United States in our classes, we find it covers the Regents’ 
It is easy yet logical, adequate and forceful.” 
DanteEL M, MILs, Principal of Cincinnatus Union School, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 
“It Emphasizes Industrial, Commercial, and Intellectual Progress ” 
“Mace’s School History of the United States is not merely.a war history, but it gives due emphasis to 
J. C. Zinser, County Superintendent of 


“It Guides the Teacher and Delights the Child” 
“Mace’s School History of the United States excels in these particulars, namely : 


Our students read it with as much interest as 
It guides the teacher, delights the child, and inspires and satisfies the patriot.” 
C. J. McInrosn, Superintendent of Schools, John Day, Oregon. 


MACE’S PRIMARY HISTORY, STORIES OF HEROISM 


The book is alive with interest and glowing with the charm of style which makes such a striking 
It is beautifully illustrated with pen drawings 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


UNITED STATES 


Choice of salient 


NEW YORK 











POPULAR FOLK GAMES AND DANCES 


For Playgrounds, Entertainments, Vacation School and School-room Use 


By MARIE RUEF HOFER, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 

Contains fifty-two Popular Folk Games and Dances of the different mations. Gathered 
from many interesting and original sources, and intended to supplant the games which are 
often played by children as a result of lack of interest.or help from the teacher, or for want of 
better materiak ‘They are, too, of great educational value in connection with the Study of Folk 
Lore, Traditions, and Customs of the Past and in forming a better opinion of the national 
characteristics and traits of the vast numbers of foreigners who make up our population, 

Children of all ages will delight in the games played in other lands. Music and instructions. 


56 Large Pages Price, 75 Cents 


CHILDREN’S OLD AND NEW SINGING GAMES 


By MARIE RUEF HOFER 
A charming collection of old and new singing games for school yards, kindergartens and 
primary grades. There are forty’singing games, all of which can be used in vacation schools, 
playground work, the school and the home. Each game has a distinct reason for being. Be- 
sides the elements of interest supplied in repetition, rhyme, gesture, choosing, counting, etc., the 
singing game provides the dramatic situation so dear to the child heart. 


The plays and games embrace a wide variety in Marching, Imita- 
tion and Gesture, Chasing.Catching, Choosing, Representing, Com- 
petition, Counting, Winding Color, Courtesy, Festival March, etc. 


48 Large Pages Illustrated Price, 50 Cents The two books, $1.00 








Other Helpful Material in your school work, stich as all kinds of Entertainments, Pictures» 
Stencils, Supplementary Reading, Helps and Aids, in our ‘Teachers’ Catalogue. Free on request: 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY CHICAGO 


WE SUPPLY 


HIGH GRADE TEACHERS 
FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Thorough investigation of record of 
candidates insures best possible service 
to employers of teachers. Methods 
broader in scope and more successful 
than any teachers’ agency. Offices in 
twelve cities covering the entire country 
enable us to supply men or opportu- 
nities in almost any locality desired. 
Special advantages to male teachers 
desiring promotion or willing to con- 
sider opportunities in business or tech- 
nical work. We guarantee to every 
client active and aggressive efforts. 

Tell us what position you want filled 
and let us submit abstracts of capable 


~ HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 
Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 
2015 Hartford Building, Chicago, II. 
430 Chemical Building, St Louis, Mo. 





(Other Offices in Other Cities) 





Teachers ,, 


Wanted 


We desire a live agent at every summer school or institute 
be held the coming spring, summer, and autumn. Only 
those need apply who are willing to work exclusively for our 
publications and those in combination with them. 


Adeats 
Wanted 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 228 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Perr py Pictures 


re a AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


PLAN TO USE THEM IN YOUR SCHOOL NEXT FALL 


Aids in Language, Literature, History, Geography 
and Picture Study 


ON Es sipepnnaligsll 


Each for 25 or more. S €, 5x8 25 cents for 25 art s 


a 








Catalogue of 1000 miniature ill istrati ns, two pictures and a bird pict 
in ate e colors for two two-cent stamps. 


; The one cent size i st 
Smaller, half cent size; larger, five cent pags tiger ange Fe ak 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


‘Two cents each for 13 or more size, 7x9 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 


22x 28, including margin. 75 cents each; eight for $5.50. 


TITE PERRY LFPICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE 
SPECIAL EXCURSION FOR TEACHERS 


Reduced Rates Offered by the 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY 


To Teachers Attending the 








Meeting of the American Institute of 





Instruction at Burlington, Vermont 








The Annual Meetin f tl \merican Institute of Instruction will be held at Bur- 
ng » July 7-10. From present indications it will be 1 rgest a n iccessful 
meeting ever held, principally to the fact that it is tl nly 1 ting to be held 


in the Kast this vear for teachers, and on account of the rate which has been named 


e exception ntages offered for combining a most interesting and pleasur- 
able vacation; a large attendance is expected. The Central Vermont Railway, in connection with the Boston & Maine and New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railways offers a rate of a fare and one-third for th ni tip. Tickets are good going July 3-9 inclusive, and are good to return until 
luly 12. Extensi n of return limit may be secur pavinet f S1.00 until Julv 31. Correspondingly low rates ay pl r tl above route from 
all New England points. Three fast trains are operated daily from Boston, Worcester, and Springtield to Burlington va White River Junction and 
the Scenic Route through the Green Mount: ins. Klegant first class vestibul 1) y ( oache s, Pullman Parlor and Sleeping Car and Dining Car Ser- 
vice, “A La Carte,” make this route the most mfortable between New England points and Burlington, “(Queen City f Vermont 


Side capes May be Taken at Small Additional Expense 


Side trips may be taken m a nal expense from burlington to the histor ities of Montreal, Quebec, the far famed Saguenay River 
region, Ottawa, Kingston, and t Tho er Is lands of the St. Lawrence River. In close proximity to Burlington is our Ausable Chasm reached eva 
j pee oases aa tll er" ] eli ‘ i Bes mien +] } ’ 4 
a delightful water trip across <4 Champlain and the Famous Wat lace Saratoga, Wweniel eached by steamer thr Lake Champlain 
and Gice ge. . . . 
We publish a handbook on Vermont containing a complete list of Boarding Houses, Camps and Resorts with full information regarding their 
rates and accommodations, which we shall be glad send napplication, ‘This booklet is replet with camera pictures and interesting information 
regarding Vermont and it will aid you greatly in planning your \ tion. For further infor 


E. H. BOYNTON, New England Passenger Agent A. W. ECCLESTONE, Southern Passenger Agent 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 385 Broadway, N. Y. 


CentralVermont Railway 
a NATIONAL ART SUPPLY COMPANY 


CLASSIC STATUARY AND PICTURES 
FOR THI 


SCHOOL AND FOR THE HOME 
STATUARY Everythins in Alabaster and Plaster Casts ay d Statu ry Large 
pieces for schools a specialty 


PICTURES Importers and dealers in tine pictures for schools at reasonable 


price 


DRAWING MATERIALS Everything in drawing materials and art supplies 


on short notice. 








Try our “National” Drawing Paper 


NATIONAL ART rer COMPANY 
Price, $1.50 228 WABASH AVENUE . - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IDEAL TEXT-BOOKS 





NEW NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES HUNT’S PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN 
Two Book or Four Book Series SPELLING 
Complete, 20 cents 
In the new series of these sterling geographies, em- In Two Parts. Each, 15 cents 

phasis is laid on industrial, commercial, and political The purpose of this text-book is to assist the pupil in 
geography, with just enough physiography to bring out using words correctly in any one of three relations— in 
the causal relations. The text is clear, simple, interesting speech, in oral reading, and in written composition. 
and explicit. The pictures are distinguished for their Accordingly its exercises cover a wide range in both 
aptness and perfect illustrative character. Two sets of methods and matter. The grading and grouping of 
maps are provided, one for reference and the other for words is helpful to the learner, and the order of their 
study, the latter having corresponding maps drawn to presentation is strictly in harmony with the pupils’ 
the same scale. advancement. 








ATTRACTIVE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
208 VOLUMES 
{These books cover all the subjects generally recognized as best for children’s reading. 
They are as well suited to the home as to the school. 


{Not only are they instructive, but they appeal to the child and make entertaining 
reading. 


{Mechanically they are attractive and with few exceptions beautifully illustrated. 


{We issue for free distribution a handsome 68-page catalogue of our Supplementary 


Reading. 
Write to us for a copy of Circular No. 750 














’ 
MILNE’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS STEPS IN ENGLISH 
Two Book or Three Book Series Book I., 40 cents. Book II., 60 cents 

Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics do not rely on the These books are at once sensible, practical, and 
“informational” value of their problems for claim to modern. They teach the child how to express his 
special merit. They devote every page to arithmetic; thoughts in his own language. They mark out the 
other subjects are not taught principally, and arithmetic work for the teacher in a clearly defined manner. From 
only incidentally. They do not half teach each topic and the start, lessons in writing language are employed 
then postpone its applications. They drive home facts simultaneously with those in conversation; and picture 
and principles immediately by plenty of practice. The study, study of literary selections, and letter-writing, are 
problems are not numerical puzzles, nor are they based presented at frequent intervals. The lessons are of a 
on unreal conditions. The books, as regards every- proper length, well arranged and well graded. The 
day problems and their applications, give the business series has been introduced imto 3651 places since its 
applications in use at the present time in business houses. publication. 

. New York Cincinnati Chicago 

Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Are You Coming to Europe? 


HANNAH Bury, London, England 


HIS article is not intended to be exhaustive in any 
sense, but just to give you a few helps to the enjoyment 
of your tour of the British Isles. Most of them are 
offered as the gleanings of personal experience, and 

refer to places and arrangements commonly overlooked by a 
busy tourist in the mass of information in a Guide-book. 

It would be a good plan to commence your tour in Ireland, 
disembarking at Queenstown and making Cork your head- 
quarters for a day or two. There are good hotels here, and 
Cork is a good centre for visiting other historic places in the 
neighborhood: e.g., the monastery at Cappoquin; and, in 
the same direction, Youghal, where you may see ‘ Myrtle 
Grove” — the house where Spenser wrote portions of the 
“‘Faerie Queene,” and where Raleigh grew the first crop of 
potatoes seen in Ireland. In another direction Blarney Castle 
is within easy reach. You follow your inclination as to 
whether or not you kiss the Blarney Stone, only remember 

There is a stone there 

That whoe’er kisses, 

‘Tis he never misses 

To grow eloquent. 
You may go by rail direct from Cork to Killarney; or, if you 
have time to really enjoy the picturesque scenery of this part 
of Ireland, you may take the southern route; i.e., rail from 
Cork to Bantry (where ‘“‘the natives support themselves for 
one-half of the year on their takes of sole, hake, herring, 
mackerel and turbot, and the other half on tourists’); then 
by brake to Glengariff (where there are hotels); and again 
by brake to Killarney — one of Nature’s choicest gifts to 
Ireland. There are in the town itself several hotels, and 
others at a distance of about a mile from the town, and by so 
much nearer to the Lakes. If you are as fortunate as we were 
you will get your first view of the Lakes from the heights of 
Aghadoe in the subdued light of the early evening, and you 
will be charmed with the exquisite beauty of the scene. Then 
notice the Round Tower up here, and the ruins of Aghadoe 
Church. ‘Round Towers” are a characteristic feature in 
Irish landscapes; some are in a more perfect state of preserva- 
tion than others, but “‘all are built alike, very solidly, with 
windows — facing north, south, east, and west — very near 
the conical roof; and one door, at a height of from 8 to 18 
feet above the ground.” They are found near churches and 
monasteries; and it is generally believed that they were built 
by the Christians, from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries, 
as watch-towers and treasure-houses and places of refuge in 
those troublous times when the land was harassed by the 
Danes. 

Don’t miss taking the excursion through the Gap of Dunloe 
— revelling in the varied means of locomotion offered by 
jaunting-car, pony, and boat; the wonderful echoes from the 
encircling mountains; the mysterious stories told with a 
charming navieté by the boy-guides; and the ever-varying 
scene as you sail down the famous Lakes. I must only say 
enough about it to prevent your hurrying away from Killarney 
and regretting afterwards that you didn’t see what somebody 
else declares to you was the best of all. If you have three or 
four days in Killarney you will enjoy an excursion to Muckross 
Abbey; and if you are fond of_mountain-climbing you will 
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want to make the Ascent of Mangerton Mountain and see the 
“Devil’s Punch Bowl” — believed to be the crater of an 
extinct volcano. 

A rail journey of about four and one-half hours takes you 
from Killarney to Dublin. Guide books will point you to the 
usual places to be visited in the city; but just a few supple- 
mentary “pointers”? may be useful. In the Museum of 
Trinity College look for the ancient harp of Brian Boru — 
perhaps ‘‘the harp that once through Tara’s halls the soul of 
music shed.” A visit to the beautiful St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
will remind you of its association with Dean Swift. The 
cemetery at Glasnevin is also worth a visit. 

A pleasant change from city sights is a visit to Howth. 
You get beautiful views of bay and shore from the summit of 
Howth Head. From Dublin proceed by rail to Drogheda 
(itself a very historic town) chiefly in order to take a drive 
from here through a district rich in fine ecclesiastical remains, 
including old Celtic Crosses which are probably the oldest 
Celtic monuments in the world. 

From Drogheda you can go direct to Giant’s Causeway. 
Many visitors stay in Portrush, the nearest railway terminus, 
but there are two hotels in Giant’s Causeway, and the ride 
forward along the coast by electric car (eight miles beyond 
Portrush) is very refreshing. Look for the profile of the 
Giant’s Head in the cliffs as you go. Be sure you see the 
Causeway from every available point of view. May I whisper 
to you that the Causeway guides are sorely hurt sometimes 
by American visitors who ‘come and fling a look at the 
Causeway and then go and say they’ve seen it!” Take a 
walk — with a geologist, if possible — along the Causeway; 
let a guide take you by boat into some of the wonderful caves 
where your voice sounds like church music; and again wander 
along the headlands and get the view from above. Your first 
view may be disappointing, but you will find that, like Niagara, 
“it grows upon you.” You may take a drive to Carrick-a- 
Rede, and see the rope-bridge used by the fishermen to cross 
to the island rock. Across the water Rathlin Island can be 
seen, where Robert Bruce of Scotland, in hiding from his 
victorious enemies, was heartened to “try again” by the 
persevering Spider. 

Returning to Dublin, cross to Holyhead (there are daily 
sailings — a four hours’ crossing) and break your journey to 
Liverpool at Chester. This will introduce you to old Roman 
cities; you will see portions of the old City Wall, the pictur- 
esque ‘‘Rows,” and the beautiful Cathedral. In Liverpool 
you should spare some time for the Walker Art Gallery, and 
for the Sefton Park Church, because of its association with 
the name of the late Ian Maclaren (John Watson). If you 
have not already arranged your return ocean passage, it would 
be advisable to do so at this stage; it will save you much 
disappointment later. 

The English Lake District Ambleside is a good centre 
from which to visit many places of interest here. Be prepared 
for rainy days: the average annual rainfall is higher than in 
any other part of England. Given a bright, sunny day, you 
will enjoy a drive to Keswick. Ask to be directed to the 
Druid Circle near Keswick — a reminder of the mysterious 
ancient priests, and the open-air temples of the early inhabit- 
ants of Britain. Grassmere and Coniston are eloquent re- 
minders of Wordsworth and Ruskin. In the Ruskin Museum 
at Coniston are a number of intensely interesting relics. 

Furness Abbey The sublimity and grandeur of this 
magnificent ruin must be seen and felt. Don’t miss it. 





Seven hundred years ago, 
The Norman Monks looked for a pleasant place 
Where they might dwell; and their sagacious head, 
Evanus, found a deep secluded dell, 
Through which the silver river singing ran; 
Where grass was green, and woods were plentiful, 
And the strong hills were like God’s sentinels 
To guard from harm; and there, within the ‘“ Vale 
Of Nightshade” found the Monks a home. — Sel. 


There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp and wait till ages are its dower.—Byron 
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From Windemere you can reach Glasgow, by way of Tebay 
and Carlisle. A sail down the Clyde from Glasvow to 
Rothesay gives you ever-varying scenes of picturesque beauty, 
Rothesay is a delightful place in which to spend a week end. 
Thence you can sail to Ayr and see “Burns’ Country.” 
You can connect Rothesay, Dunoon Loch Eck and Sirachur 
by coach and steamer. The scenery is grand and rugged; 
down the mountain sides = 


Many a wild stream with headlong shock 
Comes brawling down from its bed of rock. 


Strachur stands on the eastern shore of Loch Fyne, has a 
good hotel, and is altogether an excellent spot in which to 
take time to recuperate if you’ve been doing too much 
sight-seeing. ‘There is a way of touring from Strachur to 
Loch Katrine, The Trossachs, Stirling and Edinburgh without 
first going back to Glasgow. (Glasgow is the starting-point 
of the crowd.) Our way was a walk of twenty miles among 
the glorious mountains. It was a real tonic. A good road 
all the way (a cyclist’s map is a good guide), and a clear 
invigorating atmosphere — and you find you can walk miles 
without fatigue. This brings you to Arrochar. The follow- 
ing day sail from Tarbet, which stands on “the bonnie, bonnie 
banks o’ Loch Lomond,” across the lake to Inversnaid: then 
coach to Stronachbacher on the shore of Loch Katrine. 
You now enter the district famed in Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake.” 

High on the south, huge Ben-venue 

Down to the lake in masses threw 

Crags, knolls and mounds, confusedly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world; © 

A wildering forest feathered o’er 

His ruined sides and summit hoar. 


Coaches are waiting as you leave the boat, and you drive 
away through The Trossachs to Callander, where you take 
the train for Stirling. (I have indicated this route rather 
fully, because I imagine it will not be found in a guide-book.) 

Stirling has a fine old castle. Guides will give you a 
great deal of Scottish history connected with it. The Wallace 
Monument is well worth ascending, if only for the extensive 
view it gives you of the charming country around. 

Edinburgh Castle, standing high over the Old Town, 
Arthur’s Seat, a craggy hill, and the Calton Hill, with 
“Scotland’s Folly,” are conspicuous features to a stranger in 
Edinburgh. Prince’s Street is famed for its stately monu- 
ments and buildings, but Castle Street in the Old Town is 
more historic. St. Giles’ Church and John Knox’s house 
have had a great share in making Scottish history. By the 
way, some American visitors, being shown over John Knox’s 
house last summer asked concerning the hero of the Reforma- 
tion, ‘Living yet?” Verbum sat sa pienti. 

The Palace of Holyrood has a pathetic connection with the 
unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots. Notice the ancient tap- 
estries here. You may arrange to travel direct from Edin- 
burgh to London by “The Flying Scotsman”; or you may 
take the journey in stages, calling first at Melrose to see the 
Abbey described by Scott in the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel”; 
and to drive to Abbotsford, Sir Walter Scott’s country-seat. 
Then a few days can well be spent in York and its vicinity. 
The old City Wall and Gates, the stately Minster, and the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey will claim your attention. From 
York take a side trip — fifty-six miles by rail — to Whitby, 
a quaint old seaport town with the ruins of a once-famous 
Abbey which was presided over by “‘ Hilda, a woman of royal 
race.” ‘‘But the name which really throws glory over Whitby 
is the name of a lay-brother, from whose lips flowed the first 
great English song.”” Czdmon’s Cross, in the form of an 
ancient cross, placed on the slope of a craggy hill, is a beautiful 
modern monument to his memory. 

Returning to York, continue by rail to Scrooby, the ‘‘ Cradle 
of America.” To an American visitor this is a hallowed spot, 
for it was the home of William Brewster whe sailed in the 
Mayflower, and who was a great elder in the Pilgrim Church. 

London ‘There are so many good guides to London that 
little need be added here. If you wish to visit the Tower of 
London — and everyone should visit a building than which 
none in England is of greater historical interest — you should 
write beforehand to the Constable of the Tower, asking him 
to make arrangements for your party to have a special guide 
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You «ill thus be shown many extremely interesting places 
not seen by the ordinary visitor. By making written applica- 
tion yu may also spend a very instructive time seeing how 
the Biitish coinage is produced in the Royal Mint. Address 
“Deputy Master of the Mint.” (Six persons only are allowed 
to for:n a party.) 

In the Manuscript Room of the British Museum ask for 
permission to see the original “Magna Charta,” which is 
preserved with special care. Don’t try to see a great number 
of the historical papers — it will only tire and confuse you — 
but notice a letter written by George Washington, some 
manuscript copies of Bede’s ‘Historia Ecclesiastica,” and 
Wycliife’s English Bible. In the rooms of Greek Antiquities 
notice the famous Elgin marbles; and in the Southern Egyp- 
tian Gallery find the Rosetta Stone, which first unlocked the 
secret of the ancient Egyptian inscriptions. Don’t miss the 
Collections of Vases and the Egyptian Mummies on the 
upper floor. 

The Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, etc., are 


sure to be described in yous Guide-book. Come and see 
them! You may also be interested in finding “Staple Inn,” 
which Dickens described in “Elwin Drood”; Christ Church 


(Southwark) of which the tower and spire were contributed 
by Americans in memory of President Lincoln; St. Giles’ 
(Cripplegate) associated with the names of Cromwell and 
Milton; the tombs of John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, and Isaac 
Watts and other notables in Bunhill Fields; and the tomb of 
John Smith of Virginia in St. Sepulchre’s Church. Windsor, 
for Windsor Castle — the principal royal residence in the 
kingdom; Oxford, for the historic university; Stratford-on- 
Avon, Shakespeare’s town; and Canterbury, with its memo- 
ries of Augustine: these are among many possible excursions 
from London. Canterbury Cathedral has many reminders 
of the Canterbury Pilgrims described by Chaucer; and St. 
Martin’s Church is almost indisputably the oldest in England. 

Nothing like an exhaustive description of the holiday 
resources of the British Isles could be attempted in such an 
article as this. As I said before, I only set out to give you a 
few “pointers.” I hope they will be useful to you and that 
you will enjoy a right good holiday. 

Note — If I can be of any service to you during your stay in London 


I shall be very glad if you will make use of me. My address is with 
the editor. 





The Little Girl on the Pennies 

Next time your father gives you his spare pennies, stop 
a minute before you send them rattling down through the 
slot into your bank, or reach them up over the tall glass 
counter in exchange for those long licorice switches that divide 
up into so many bites for your friends, and look at the little 
girl on the coin. 

“Little girl! you say; “where? Why, that’s an Indian!” 

Don’t be too sure about that. The head looks like an 
Indian head, but it is really the head of a little Pennsylvania 
girl. 

More than fifty years ago a little girl named Sarah Longacre 
lived in Philadelphia. Her father was an engraver in the 
mint. A party of Indians, dressed in their picturesque cos- 
tume, visited the mint one day, and Mr. Longacre invited 
them to his home. There they saw little Sarah, and one of 
the chiefs paid her the unusual compliment of putting his 
feathered head-dress on her head. So charming was the 
effect of the brilliant plumage on her soft hair, that a friend 
who was present made a sketch of the little girl. 

This sketch was afterwards engraved by Sarah’s father 
and submitted in competition with others, to a committee 
who were to choose the design for the new form of one-cent 
pieces. Mr. Longacre’s design was accepted, and so a little 
girl took her place on the cent — the piece of money that 
especially belongs to children. 

After Sarah grew up, she became Mrs. Keen, and for years 
was widely known as a gentle, stately leader in missionary 
work, 

Wherever she went, in Mexico, Japan, and many other 
foreign lands, all her life people loved and admired and 
honored her, just as the Indian chief had done in decorating 
the little girl with one of the highest tokens of his dignity. 
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The Problem of the Sub- 
Normal Child 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


HE teacher who tries to keep a sub-normal child up 

to the grade of her class has a difficult problem before 

her. Such children can be more easily taught in 

classes by themselves, but at present thisjis only 

possible in a few places while thousands of backward children 
must be cared for in the primary schools. 

The teacher of any child who seems dull in his lessons may 
well ask the question, “‘What is the matter with this child? 
Why is he different from other pupils, and why do all efforts 
to teach him certain branches fail?’? In seeking an answer 
she should first of all submit him to a careful physical examina- 
tion. There is always a chance that apparent mental dullness 
is due to lack of sleep, lack of nourishment, to deafness, 
partial blindness, or to adenoid growths in nose or throat 
which cut off a proper supply of oxygen. She should visit 
his home and find out the conditions there, inquiring also as 
to the circumstances of his birth, early development, diseases, 
etc. All these things should be recorded in a book kept for 
the purpose, which may contain also a record of the pupil’s 
ability and advancement. It is so easy to forget these 
things unless they are written down! 

If the pupil is really feeble-minded, he has what is called 
a lesion in the brain, caused either by lack of development 
before birth or by disease or an injury afterward. Eye, ear, 
and throat-defects may be remedied by artificial means, but 
nothing has yet been found which will patch up a disconnected 
nerve or brain-fibre. A continued appeal to this lost faculty 
is as useless as an attempt to telephone to a friend before 
the central connection has been made. ‘The number sense is 
often one which has failed to develop; it is quite useless to 
try to teach arithmetic to a child with this defect, for he 
simply cannot learn it. Sometimes, indeed, deficient children 
are remarkable in performing difficult feats in arithmetic; 
but these usually cannot learn to read, and time spent in 
trying to teach them reading, spelling, and language is wasted. 


MISDIRECTED EFFORT 


Once a teacher of my acquaintance had in her room an 
overgrown boy who failed in spelling. It was the rule in 
this school that the final examination in spelling should 
consist of one hundred words, at least seventy of which should 
be correctly spelled. The teacher said to herself, “I will 
teach that boy seventy words during the year or die in the 
attempt!’ How did she set about it? She placed that 
deficient boy in the dressing-room and required him to repeat 
aloud the letters of one word for hours at a time. Three or 
four days of this senseless repetition were necessary before 
he was sure of the word, but he committed to memory the 
letters of seventy words during the year! What was this 
effort worth to him in the end? Absolutely nothing, for he 
never had mind enough to be able to read or write at all 
fluently; and during a whole year school life was made 
miserable for him, as well as for the other pupils who were 
obliged to listen to his constant mumbling. 


A BretTerR WAY 


A feeble-minded child should be excused from those studies 
which are most difficult for him, while he should be en- 
couraged to do whatever he can do. When he has put forth 
his best effort he should be given a generous amount of 
praise, and he should never be scolded or blamed for not 
doing what to him is impossible. Even a child of low men- 
tality may be taught to do one thing well, and when he has 
learned the process he is most persevering in performing it. 
He does not tire of his simple achievement so quickly as a 
normal child would, but performs the same act with pleasure 
day after day, especially if given a due amount of praise. 
Such a child is often of an affectionate disposition, and 
becomes very fond of a tactful teacher. She may appeal to 
his affections and ask him to perform any little service of 
which he is capable. Perhaps the school-housekeeping, 
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Templet pattern for the sub-normal child 


watering the plants, dusting the erasers, etc., will keep him 
busy and out of mischief for awhile. He seems always too 
ready to get into mischief, it is true, and often likes to call 
attention to himself by foolish noises or motions. The best 
cure for these is to ignore them altogether; and if the rest 
of the school can be trained not to laugh, and to take no 
notice of his foolishness, he will soon grow tired of it, parti- 
cularly if something better is supplied for him to do. It is 
not well to give such a child any position of trust, like that 
of a monitor. On no account should temptation be placed 
in his way, and he should be guarded from all opportunity 


fnehing pennies, lunch, or pencils belonging to someone 
else. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

If a feeble-minded child is to progress at all in his studies 
he must be given individual instruction. He is quite incapable 
of receiving benefit in a class of twenty, for the reason that he 
cannot concentrate his attention. A professor of Genetic 
Psychology at Columbia University gave it as his unqualified 
opinion that a mentally-defective child would receive more 
benefit from five minutes of individual instruction than from 
twenty-five minutes in a class with four others. If a teacher 
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has no ‘ime for this five minutes of personal attention during 
schoo! hours, could she not arrange for it at recess? The 
backw.rd child usually has little pleasure in playing with 
norm: children who do not understand him and who make 
fun oi 1im, and would be glad to stay in for a few minutes 
with |is teacher. He may then be excused five minutes 
early «' the end of the session, which will give him an oppor- 
tunity ‘o be well on his homeward way before his tormentors 
are di-inissed. 

The lessons which the boy is called upon to read should 
be writen or printed in very large characters. He may be 
able t» recognize letters an inch high when those in a book 
would have no meaning to him. Commands should be given 
distinc:!y, and repeated if not at first understood. There is 
a deafness of intellect which may not be revealed by the ear 
test. A child capable of immediate attention and instant 
obedience is probably not feeble-minded. 

The teacher must be unsparing in her praise when it is 
at all deserved, and other pupils may be allowed to applaud 
occasionally. A pat on the shoulder with the words, ‘‘ You 
are a good boy,” sometimes works wonders. Not everyone 
realizes the depressing mental effect of a scolding or the 
inspiring one of praise; but Mr. ER. Johnstone of Vine- 
land, N. J., has proven these facts in his psychical laboratory. 
When making tests with children he has continually noted 
the effect of such remarks as, “‘That’s good! That’s fine! 
The best you ever did!” or “‘You ought to be ashamed of 
that! Can’t you do any better?’ The results for better 
or for worse are immediate, according to the suggestion by 
word and tone of voice. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


The value of hand-work with backward children cannot 
be over-estimated. It teaches them to plan and to think, as 
well as to do. Unless the school has plenty of material, 
something special ought to be provided. The School Com- 
mittee, if rightly approached, will sometimes furnish this; 
or, if not, the teacher will add to her own peace of mind by 
furnishing a few materials herself. They need not be ex- 
pensive, and perhaps will need only to be collected without 
the expenditure of any money. Seeds and berries for string- 
ing; shells, nuts, acorn cups, and leaves for sorting and 
arranging; bits of bright cloth, worsted, or paper for color 
matching, are a few suggestions. Paper and a few colored 
pencils keep one boy busy by the hour; a polka-dotted pin- 
cushion and some pins for sticking into the dots amuse a 
certain girl for an indefinite period; while the cutting out of 
pictures for pasting into scrap-books appeals to boys and 
girls alike. Last summer one teacher gathered some straw 
from the oat field, and her children have cut it into inch 
lengths, which they alternate with bits of paper or pumpkin- 
seeds in stringing. The making of paper chains is a source 
of unending delight, and all of the kindergarten occupations 
are useful. A bunch of undyed raffia costs ten cents and is 
full of possibilities in the way of braiding, winding, weaving, 
knotting, and sewing. A spool with four nails driven into 
one end, like a toy knitter, and a ball of worsted furnish 
quiet employment. Pasteboard templets, or patterns, of 
leaves, toys, and animals may be used in a number of ways, 
such as marking around them, coloring the drawing with 
crayons, or painting with water color, cutting out, pasting 
into scrap-books, or pricking and sewing the outline. Adver- 
sing cards, cut into strips by the teacher, are as good as 
“sliced animals.” Old sample books of wall paper which 
may be had for the asking, and picture catalogues of various 
kinds furnish a great amount of useful occupation. Cro- 
cheting, knitting, hemming, cross-stitching, darning — any 
such work which will keep the child busy is perfectly legiti- 
mate. 

One device which requires more preparation is well worth 
the trouble of making it. This consists of a set of thirty-six 
one-inch cubes, fitted into a flat square box which will just 
hold them. One face of each cube should have been painted 
ted, one blue, one green, one yellow, one white, and the last 
divided on the diagonal into two triangles of contrasting 
colors, say red and green. The blocks are then mixed up 
and given to the child with the suggestion, “Place all the 
ted faces up,” or, ‘“‘Make rows of green and white,” or, 
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‘“*Make a blue and yellow-checker-board,” or, ‘‘ Make any 
design you like.” It is easier to grasp these blocks than a 
paper tablet, and they may |e used for building bridges, 
towers, and houses, as well as for making color designs. 

Clay is a medium of expression which appeals particularly 
to the defective child. His awkward hands may tear the 
paper, tangle the threads or split the wood on which he is 
working, but clay cannot be spoiled. It is so soft and pliable 
that it responds easily to his feeble touches. His efforts are 
soon rewarded by the making of something which he recog- 
nizes as a form of beauty or use. In schools where the 
equipment will permit he should be allowed the frequent 
use of clay. In some city schools, by special arrangement, 
certain backward children are allowed to attend the classes 
in sewing, cooking, and wood-working with pupils of their 
own size who are in a higher grade. They usually take 
more interest in all their work if they know that they can 
take it home when completed. 


DISCIPLINE 


Constant encouragement is needed from the teacher, who 
must give all the consideration, sympathy, and helpfulness 
in her power. Punishment should be resorted to as seldom 
as possible. A nervous temperament is easily affected by 
wind and weather. On very warm or very windy days, or on 
days when a storm is approaching, the teacher must possess 
herself of more than her ordinary stock of patience. 

Songs and stories are a great help in discipline. In case 
of need, when the teacher is too busy to tell a story or to stop 
for a song, she may allow another pupil to take the wearied 
child into the hall or dressing-room and read to him a few 
stories. The help of pupil-teachers may often be profitably 
employed in the regular lessons. They have so recently 
overcome the same difficulties that they sometimes are very 
successful with the little charges. 

An attack of nervous irritability may often be relieved by 
the washing of the face and hands in cold water. In extreme 
cases a trip to the play-ground in charge of a trusted monitor 
may be arranged on the pretense of gathering leaves or of 
picking up papers; ten minutes of brisk work in the open air 
may quite cure the attack. 





A Good Letter 


I have asked the writer of this private letter to allow me to 
publish it. The rich simplicity and spirit of contentment in 
the narrow conditions holds a silent lesson for us. “We 
just aim to make each other happy.” Haven’t they learned 
the whole secret down there in “the old brown school-house 
on the edge of the pine wood” ? — THE Epiror 


SUSAN, VA., 
Feb. 26, 1908. 
Dear Editor: 

I am just going to write you a letter because I enjoy Primary Epvu- 
CATION so much and think you ought to know it. 

I am a colored teacher way down here in a rural district of Virginia, 
in a little, very old brown school-house on the edge of a pine wood. 
My school-room furniture is a stove, a table, a chair, a board 5 by 2 
feet painted black and a long counter on each side which serves for 
desks, in front of each of which is a long board to serve for a bench. 
Don’t think for a moment that it is dreary in there — no, not a bit of 
it. Every morning a crowd of cheerful children meet a cheerful teacher. 
We just aim to make each other happy. 

I try to make a dark rainy day nothing but sunshine. We always 
sing ‘‘sunshine” songs on rainy days and sing more those days than 
we do on bright days and we forget it is cloudy. 

I love children and love teaching and my children just love to come 
every day. 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) RALPH HUDGINS 





Change in Address of Editorial Office 


In future the Editorial office of Primary Epvucation will 
be at the same address as the Publishing office. lll articles, 
communications, and letters intended for the Editor should 
be addressed to Editor, Primary EpvucaTIon, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The June-time 


Oh, there’s no breeze like the June breeze that has swept the rosy 
clover, 
That has blown across the meadows and the daisies’ drifted snow, 
That has played among the tree-tops, that has strayed the woodland 
over — 
Oh, there’s no breeze like the June breeze, sweet though all the 
breezes blow. 


There’s no sunshine like the sunshine which the month of June 
discovers, 
With its golden gleam of brightness and its tender warmth of tone, 
Soft as kiss of little children, fair as bliss of happy lovers — 
There’s no sunshine like the sunshine which this month has made 
its own. 


Oh, there’s no time like the June-time, made of happiness and 
honey; 
Then it’s sorrow to the background, and rejoicing to the fore. 
All the ways of June are gracious, all her days are sweet and sunny— 
Oh, there’s no time like the June-time, best and blest forever- 
more. — Eleanor C. Hull, in June Lippincott’s 





He Who Runs May Read_ IV 


CAROLINE HaGar, Supervisor of Primary Grades Fitchburg 
Normal School, Mass. 

(School-room with chart as before. Teachers seated. Miss Bragdon 
standing near chart.) 

Miss Bragdon I promised to discuss with you to-day 
phonics and seat work. The term “Phonics,” or “‘ phonetics,” 
usually conveys to the mind of a primary teacher an array of 
diacritical marks which make a page of simple English look 
like an unknown language. 

The basis of our spoken languages is a certain number of 
elementary sounds. One or more of these sounds make up 
each spoken word. Our written language consists of symbols 
which represent these elementary sounds. As the elementary 
sounds are combined into spoken words so the simple symbols 
are combined into written words. 

Now diacritical marks indicate the elementary sounds, 
which the letters represent. They lead at once to the analysis 
of the spoken word into its elementary sounds and of the 
written words into the symbols which represent those sounds. 

Miss Briggs Then if the diacritical marks assist the child, 
as you acknowledge they do, in pronouncing a word, why 
do you object to them? 

Miss Bragdon Because I have seen the real effect of their 
use. The child needs to form the habit of pronouncing a 
letter or combination of letters in a certain way. The habit 
of pronouncing a letter or a combination of letters in a way 
that he has pronounced that letter or that certain combination 
of letters before. Only thus can he acquire the ability of 
reading independently. The most direct way for the child 
to form that habit is to observe how the letter or combination 
of letters is pronounced in one place, and then to pronounce 
them in the same way in another place, thus constantly making 
use of whatever knowledge of pronunciation he has. 

Miss Briggs Please illustrate. 

Miss Bragdon In the first rhyme we taught the children, 


“Come away, 
Come and play.” 


When the child has learned the sounds of the consonants 
and has learned the word ‘‘play” in the rhyme, he has only 
to apply this knowledge in order to pronounce many words 
and syllables composed of a consonant and ay, as, say, day, 
may, gay, hay, lay, play, clay, slay, nay, pay, ray dray, pray, 
gray, bray, tray, shay, way, jay, stay. When he has added to 
his vocabulary grownd in the squirrel rhyme, many other words 
and syllables composed of a syllable and ound are within 
his power: found, bound, round, etc. Diacritical marks, 
however, instead of telling the child to pronounce this letter 
or this combination of letters as he pronounced it on some 
other occasion, thus throwing him back on his own resources 
and compelling him to help himself, simply tell him, without 
any reference to what he already knows, how to pronounce 
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the letter or comb nation of letters, and they continue to tell 
him{the same thing every time he comes upon this letter or 
combination of letters. 

The child fails to use the power which his previous experi- 
ence has given him, because his attention is directed to the 
diacritical marks. He is led to rely on that for guidance in 
pronunciation. Give him a page of unmarked matter and 
he is helpless just to the extent that he has been compelled 
to rely on marks. 

Miss Briggs But children do learn to read with the use 
of diacritical marks; and they become able in time to read 
without the aid of the marks. 

Miss Bragdon ‘True; children also learn to read by the 
‘word method” and by the alphabetic method. But a 
method that gives a child no crutch to lean upon, which must 
later be taken away, that teaches him at every step to rely 
upon himself and his experience and not upon any artificial 
aid, a method, in short, which trains the child to do from the 
first intelligently what he otherwise learns to do blindly after 
a long time will be a great gain. Moreover, it will give the 
child a course of training in self-reliance and in the practical 
application on occasion of any usable knowledge that he may 
possess. A habit that will be a benefit to him in all studies, 
in all grades, throughout his life. 

The sound which occurs most frequently in the child’s 
reading should be taught him first. Nothing should be said 
to the child now in regard to these letters having other sounds. 
These other sounds the children easily master. The child 
must be taught to associate the consonant sounds so firmly 
in his mind with the symbol for each, that whenever a symbol 
is seen he thinks its sound instantly. 

Teacher Will you illustrate. please, Miss Bragdon ? 

Miss Bragdon R with its sound like the growling of’a 
dog is separated from un, c with its sound from come, p from 
play. Cards are used, one for each consonant sound to drill 
the pupils in associating instantly the sound with its symbol. 
On one side of the card is the word from which the sound 
and its symbol were analyzed, with the symbol repeated thus 
run on the other side of the card is the symbol alone. but in 
r two forms, the capital and the small letter, thus R 


r 

This latter side is used for the drill. But if a pupil fails to 
give the right sound, or if he is unable to give any sound, at 
sight of the letter the card is reversed and he quickly gets the 
right sound from the word which he knows. 

It is of great importance to get just the right sound of every 
consonant from the beginning. The teacher should test each 
pupil alone, not only listening to the sound as he gives it, but 
observing the position and movements of his lips, teeth, and 
tongue. ‘The teacher should produce the sound herself very 
distinctly and the pupil imitate in the same way. 

Drills on the consonants should be given daily until they 
are thoroughly learned and until the child has the ability to 
produce the correct sound instantly whenever and wherever 
the symbol is seen. 

Miss Briggs Will you please tell us how you take up the 
vowels ? 

Miss Bragdon Vowels are treated only in the combinations 
in which they occur. The child is taught to analyze the sight 
words which he has learned and which he is learning daily 
and by their aid to master hundreds of new words. Suppose 
he has learned the word sing; he comes to the word wing. 
Now he has the knowledge, if he can apply it, that will enable 
him to find out wing. The teacher helps him to apply this 
knowledge by writing the familiar word for him on the board 
slightly separating the s from the rest of the word, and the 
new word directly under it: 


S ing 

W ing 
He knows the consonants and sees that the ing is exactly the 
same in both words. He pronounces the first word and cannot 
fail to pronounce the second. He has thus taken the first step 
in the formation of the habits of pronouncing the same com- 
bination of letters in the same way. He takes other steps, 
using the consonants he knows, and masters by himself sing, 
cling, wing (teacher saying, ‘“‘This letter w does not say 
anything”) etc. Soon drill is begun with the phonetic chart 
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A word which is made to serve as a basis of acquiring other 
words of the same “family” or “‘series” is called a type word. 

The child should master every new word through a 
“type word,” if he has one in his vocabulary. If he has no 
type word, then a new word, learned as a sight word, will 
thereafter serve as atype word. ‘The child’s knowledge of the 
consonants’ sounds should be perfect. Also any vowel com 
binations he has learned in sight words. In every case in 
which the child knows the elements, the combinations of 
letters and their sounds, of which a new word is made up, he 
must use his knowledge in mastering the new word. At first 
he cannot do this unaided, but this aid should simply be 
assisting him to apply his knowledge and no other help 
whatever should be given him. 

Tr. Could he not learn the word much quicker if the 
teacher built it for him ? 

Miss Bragdon Certainly at first it seems slow, as it seemed 
when the child formed a word he did not know for himself 
from the rhyme. But the teacher must always bear in mind 
the effect of the work upon the pupil. He is learning the 
habit of observing carefully and pronouncing the elements 
of new words as he pronounced the same elements in old 
words. He is not learning to pronounce merely the word 
before him, but is gaining the power to pronounce dozens 
of words and syllables which contain the same elements as 
the word in question. The pupil learns quickly to depend 
upon himself and upon his own knowledge. He doesn’t want 
help, but enjoys finding out every new word for himself. 
He knows he can read without help. He can do independent 
reading at his seat (which is a relief to the teacher), first 
finding out words from the rhymes, later with the consonants 
and type words. 

Miss Briggs But when he has learned a certain vowel 
combination and comes to the same combination pronounced 
in a different way, what will he do? 

Miss Bragdon He has the power in himself to determine 
the correct sound in such cases. He knows the sentence must 
have a meaning. He mispronounces a word and it has no 
meaning. He tries again, applying another pronunciation. 
Then he reads the sentence and he knows he reads it right for 
he understands it. 

This is not guessing on his part, he is thinking and applying 
his knowledge. Every teacher knows that there is a great 
tendency on the part of children to read words to the neglect 
of ideas. Any method which focuses attention on the 
words fosters this tendency. Any method which compels the 
pupil to direct his attention to ideas opposes it. 

Miss Briggs But suppose the child knows only one sound 
of the vowel combination, can he correct himself ? 

Miss Bragdon Often after a little experience he can do 
this, but if he cannot he is given the pronunciation he has not 
had. Henceforth with this knowledge the child can determine 
for himself the correct pronunciation of a word with this vowel 
sound, testing both and seeing which sound gives the sentence 
meaning. 

After the child knows and has mastered a hundred or more 
sight words, the consonants and their sounds, and has begun 
work on the Phonic Chart, I apply these principles to new 
words. Is it a word he has already had — as a sight word ? 
If so, let him go back to the rhyme or story in which he learned 
it. Is it a series word which he has already had, like shade? 
Let him get the clew through some other word in the series, 
like made, which he knows. Is it a word which he has never 
had, but which is made up of elements which he knows 
as land help him to recognize and put together the known 
elements, the consonant / and and? Is it an easy and regular 
word, but the first one of its series-which the pupil has seen, as 
grow? Let the pupil pronounce the consonants gr which he 
knows then cover the w and give what help he needs with the 
rest of the word. 

Miss Briggs How would you teach‘a difficult and irregular 
word like thought? 

Miss Bragdon In such a case it is better for the teacher 
to sound at once the part of the word which the child does not 
know ought — drawing a line under it. Let the child add 
the other letters which he knows, pronouncing them as he 
does so, thus giving the whole word. If the pupil does not 
yet have quite the right sound the teacher should pronounce 
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it very slowly and distinctly. Have the child repeat the word, 
also give sentences containing the word. ‘This is much better 
than a thoughtless repetition of the new word. 

[ am sorry I have not time to take up the seat work which 
is"an important feature in this method, but it is almost time 
for our last meeting to adjourn. I have tried to show you 
what a simple, natural, and logical way of teaching reading 
the Aldine method is—a method by which the child is taught 
to rely on himself from the start, and which is a constant 
source of pleasure to both pupil and teacher instead of a 
monotonous grind. 

Tr. Now I know one reason why your room is always in 
order and your children so happy. 

All So dol. 

Wiss Bragdon (laughing) If you are so enthusiastic over 
this method simply from listening to my description of it, 
what will you be after trying it? For I can promise you this 
method will do all and more for your children that I have said. 
Here comes the janitor. 

Miss Condon Oh, Miss Bragdon, we all thank you most 
heartily for your kindness and help to us! 

All Indeed we do. 


With the Cracker Dollies 


E. M. J. 


O small in every way, and smallest of all in experience 

are the first grade babies and there is so little, in a 

five-year-old’s world, besides his mother and _ his 

stomach that it is a great problem for the teacher to 
know just the best way of presenting a subject. 

“Children, I know of a family who had a worse time than 
those children that lived in a shoe, for there were more of 
these children, ever so many more, than lived in the shoe. 
They lived, these children of whom I am thinking, in — 
guess what! They lived in a tin box. And guess where? 
In a store to be sure. 

Oh, but they were crowded in that box! Helter, skelter, 
here and there, into every nook and corner they were packed. 
Why, Johnny Cr—why I almost told you the whole secret 

was always stepping on Annie Cr — toes, and Susie Cr 

curls were always catching on Peter Cr — jacket buttons. 
So I just bought and brought some of the children from the 
tin box to school and — here they are.”’ 

And there they were to be sure, a hundred or more, wee, 
wee cracker dollies! The children looked, and “oh’d,” 
and admired, to their hearts’ content. 

The cracker dollies were Huntley and Palmer’s little bis- 
cuit, cut out in the form of children. They are twenty-five 
cents a pound, and are real and cunning enough to satisfy 
even more than the modest demands of five-year-olds. And 
now the fun began in earnest, for the Cracker family furnished 
the ground work for many a lesson. 

In seat work time especially the dollies were useful. Each 
child had a little box with a small handful of crackers, and 
these could be used on so n any occa ions. It was far more 
fun to make a garden of pegs when there was a real little 
gardener waiting to be put into it, and it was certainly charm- 
ing to have cracker dollies to stand around a little seat-made 
number table. 

The third grade became interested in the Cracker family 
and wrote stories for the children to read about Sam Cracker, 
and Ike Cracker, and Mattie Cracker, and all of the other 
Crackers. 

Here are two of the reading lesson stories written by third 
grade children for the first grade. 


A family lived in a tin box. 

It was a family named Cracker. 

There were many little Cracker bovs and girls, 
The cunningest of all was Millie Cracker. 

She had a little wee cracker doll. 

Millie always carried it in her arms. 


Sam Cracker was a funny boy. 
He liked to play hide-and-go-seek. 
Sam was always playing jokes. 
One day a mouse came to see him. 
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“He wants to eat me,’ said Sam. 
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The little mouse came closer and closer. 
When he was just about to eat Sam, Sam ran away. 


Not very long stories, nor yet very hard to 
understand, but quite interesting to first graders. 
So the Cracker family helped in the school 
work; I was about to say thrived, but that would 
not have been true, for one by one the Cracker 
family disappeared, down the throats of these 
young cannibals, but it was an easy matter to 
replace a few in each box from time to time. 

The Cracker family work was so interesting 
to the children that we wanted some of it 
around where we could see it, and the follow- 
ing appealed to us as the best way. 

A long, long strip of dull blue cartridge paper 
was fastened to the wood work below the black- 
board. Some of the Cracker family were col- 
ored with water colors by the children. No 
Quaker colors for that family, for brightest 
orange to vivid scarlet were the colors which 
they wore. 

The long, long strips of dull blue paper was divided by 
vertical lines into four spaces and labeled “ Autumn,” ‘ Win- 
ter,” “Spring” and “Summer,” the order in which the 
seasons come to us in school life. 

One by one, or group by group, the colored Cracker dollies 
were pasted to the blue paper by bits of glue, the ground 
being colored as seemed best. 

Autumn, and the space soon became filled with little 
autumn scenes, for here are Molly, and Patty, and Eddie 
Cracker having a chestnut party under a “spreading chestnut 
tree” cut from paper. In the autumn space, too, are a 
group of Cracker children, packing apples to be sent far, far 
away upon that waiting train. 

No one could fail to recognize Blue Eyes and Golden Hair, 
for there are two Cracker girls climbing the hill to a wee 
paper house, where an old witch in a dress of brightest red 
awaits them. 

Winter, and the scene changes, for the ground is white. 
Through the open door way of a paper-house we see a blazing 
fire with huge logs upon it, and going up the path are a dozen 
Crackers who will find the fire welcome. I think they have 
been coasting. Here is the root of an o/d tree and a squirrel 
curled up asleep in it. 

And the funny little Christmas scenes! Santa —a Santa 
from Crackerland — filling stockings, with one eye on the 
small Crackers fast asleep in tiny beds. 

Spring and summer are filled in, too, one with trees full of 
returning birds and children amid the blossoms, and the other 
with cracker animals standing beneath the great arms of 
trees while the sun, very hot and yellow, sends down his rays 
in vain. Driving the cracker animals are the Cracker chil- 
dren. 

The Cracker children’s visit to grandma occupies much 
of the ‘“‘Summer” space, for hay-making, butter-making, etc., 
are all pictured out. 

One space only remains to be filled, a space in the sec- 
tion labeled “Spring,” and that will be filled in after May 
Day has been celebrated. 

And was this Cracker dolly work worth while? 

To you, it is, perhaps, cracker work, and cracker work 
only. To the children it tells of happy hours, merry laughs, 
real experiences, and long, long days full of sunshine. 

But to me it means the coming out of the darkness of so 
many subjects into the light of understanding, the putting of 
happiness into some little lives, and the teaching a little better 
the subjects to be taught, than would have been possible 
without the Cracker dollies. 








Close in the arms of their sister leaves, 
The tiny buds appear, 
And through the Summer slowly grow 
That they may be leaves next year. 
— L.C. Bishop 





“Mary, Mary, 
(Juite contrary 
How does your garden grow? 





Monday and ‘Tuesday 


It is odd that “‘Mondayish”’ is the only word which the 
days of the week have given us, since Monday is not alone 
in possessing a positive and peculiar character. Why not 
“Tuesdayish” or ‘‘Wednesdayish” ? — 

Monday can be flat enough, but in a different way from 
Tuesday. Monday is flat because one has been idling, 
perhaps unconsciously absorbing notions of living like the 
lilies; because so many days must pass before the week ends; 
because yesterday is no more. But Tuesday has the sheer 
essential flatness of nonentity. With all its faults, 
Monday has a positive character. Monday brings a feeling 
of revolt; Tuesday, the base craven, reconciles us to the 
machine. 





Shall and Will; Should and Would 


Rule — Shall and should in the first person, and wi// and 
would in the second and third person, are required to express 
a condition beyond the control of the will. 


EXAMPLES 

I shall like her very much, I know. 

You will like her when you meet her, and so will your 
brother. 

I should like her if she had a better disposition, and so 
would you and your brother. 

I shall be disappointed if he does not come, and so will 
you and your sister. 

I should be disappointed if he did not come, and so would 
you and your sister. 

I shall regret my inability to be present. 

You will be sorry if you do not go, and so shall I. 

I shall be obliged to return home. 

I should be obliged to return if he were to fail to come 

I should be ill if 1 were to eat this food. 

I shall dislike her if she continues to act in this way. 

I shall be fatigued if I walk to the city. 

I should be fatigued if I were to walk to the city. 

I shall be happy to meet her. 

I should be happy to meet her if she were to come. 


Note that when it is correct to use shall and should in the 
first person, it is correct to use will and would in the second 
and the third. — Correct English 
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The Holiday 


Mrs. HAWTRE 


Happily 
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Fishing 
A. E. A. 
(Pantomime) 


(For six little boys wearing straw hats, and, if convenient, fish-baskets 
slung over shoulders. As each recites, all show imaginary poles, lines, 
hooks, cans of bait, etc. Make motions of fishing in last two couplets 
as real as may be.) 


First 
If you would have the best of fun, 
Just get a pole — see, I’ve got one. 
Second 
And get a line — this piece of string 
Is really quite the nicest thing. 
Third 
Then get a hook of brass or tin — 
I’m going to use this old bent pin 
Fourth 


Then get some bait — or better still, 
Just borrow some of brother Bill. 


lijth (all throwing out lines) 
Then get a bite — throw out your line, 
And wait and wait through sun or shine. 


Sixth (all pulling in lines, some as if with fish, some as if 
without) 
Then get your fish — and pull him in, 
With speckled sides and dripping fin. 


All (throwing out lines again) 
And, ‘‘If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again!” 
Fishermen this rule must heed — 


“Try, try again!” 


Burbank’s Shasta Daisy 


Burbank’s achievements with the daisy are more fascinating 
than a fairy tale. From England, Japan, Germany, Aus- 
tralia — everywhere that daisies grew — he got seeds of the 
best varieties, not a few, but hundreds, thousands. These 
were carefully planted and watched. They were all going to 
be slain, but out of their death was to come a new daisy, 
larger, more beautiful, more hardy, and that would flower 
in every climate perennially. The result was his Shasta 
daisy, one of the most beautiful flowers ever seen — of clear, 
brilliant white, great size, the centre of pure yellow resting 
upon slender yet strong stems. Ten thousand seeds required 
for this one experiment? Yes, and often the ten thousand 
become fifty or a hundred or five hundred thousand before 
he gets what he wants. 


Enunciation 


‘““When we get through reading,” said the little girl, “our teacher 
says, ‘That the fishin’.” 
The teacher really meant to say, “That is sufficient.” 
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Construction Work X 


Tents and Boats 


OrrHA M. MARSHALL 


HAT June sand table! What a delight it was, with 
its wooded lake shore dotted with tents, its row-boats 
and fishing-boats grouped here and there at the water’s 
edge, and its sail-boats moored at the paper docks! 

How the children did hover round, visiting in their “‘stage 
whispers.” ‘Say, Teddy, wouldn’t-ch like to go fishin’ in 
that boat?” pointing to his favorite. ‘‘ You bet!’ ejaculated 
Master Edmund. “I was in a boat like that un onst.” 
This from youthful Harry who has always “seed un like 
that.” ‘Which kind a boat do you like, Tootsy?” “TI like 

, um all!” That was just like 
6 _© tittle Leslie. 

But boats did not seem to in- 

terest Albena, our newcomer. 








\ She gazed longingly at the tent 
\ which stood under the big oak 
\ tree on the knoll near the cedars. 

\| “T wish that was a really tent,”’ 


murmured she, stooping down 
| to peer inside. “I wish that was 
a really tent, an’ I lived in it.” 
I listened intently, though ap- 
parently sharpening pencils, for 
this was the first time Albena 
had expressed any opinions of 
her own since her arrival. She 
had spent most of her time gaz- 
ing at her new surroundings with 
wide-eyed wonder. “My ma 
says Injuns lives in tents,” con- 
tinued she. “I wish I was a 
Injun!” Poor little Albena! 
Probably all the joy she will 


tent in “the haunts of Nature”’ 
was her delight in the ‘‘make- 
believe’? woodland scene of the 
sand table. 

This transformation of the 
sand table began with the mak- 
ing of tents from pieces of paper 
8 5 x 9 inches. 

The long edges of this paper 
were halved, then the short 
edges were folded to meet those creases. 

The paper was opened, then folded lengthwise through the 
middle. 

This folded paper was held in the hand so that the folded 
edge was on the right side, as A, B, Fig. 1. 

A triangle was cut from the lower and upper right hand 
corners of this folded paper. The base of these triangles, 
as C, B, and A, E, Fig. 1, was } of the edge of the paper 
from which they were cut, The apex of the triangle was the 














i know of that free life in a°* 


point where the horizontal folds met the folded right edge 
of the paper, as D. and F, Fig. 1. 

The opened paper looked like Fig. 2. 

The ends were lapped and pasted so that the edge C, 
D, Fig. 2, was even with the fold D, G; and the edge E, F, 
was even with the fold F, H. 
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These pasted ends were trimmed even with the sides, and 
a doorway was cut in one end. 
Our tents were now ready. (See Fig. 3.) 


FisHinc Boats 


The fishing boats, being the easiest, were made next. 
Each edge of the 4 x 9 inch paper was halved. 
The two short edges of the paper were folded to within 
kan inch of the creases in the middle of the long edges. 
After the paper was opened, the two long edges were f iIded 
to meet the creases in the middle of the short edges of the 
paper, 
The folds in the opened paper looked like those in Fig. 4 
Cuts were made along the folds in the long edges of the 
paper until the cross folds were met, as I, J, K, L, Fig. 4. 
The corners N, O, Fig. 4, were lapped over each other 
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about } an inch and pasted. The boat was now ready for 
the seats. 

The seats at the front and back ends of the boat were made 
of strips of paper 14x 4 inches. The strips for the middle 
seats were # x 4 inches. 








Ty. 


Each strip was folded crosswise through the middle. 

After the paper was opened, the ends were folded to meet 
this middle fold. 

Then the ends were trimmed off within } of an inch of the 
last folds made, and pasted in the boat as seen in Fig. 5. 


Row Boats 


The row boats were made of the same size paper as the 
fishing-boats, viz., 4 x 9 inches. 

The four edges of the paper were halved as before, then 
the two long edges were quartered. 

The two long edges of the paper were folded to meet the 
creases in the middle of the two short edges. 

Then the paper was opened, and one of the short edges 
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was folded to meet the nearest creases in the long edges, and 
the other short edges was now folded to meet the same 
Creases, 

This last short edge that was folded was opened, then folded 
Over about # of an inch. 

We called this the front end of our paper for it was to be 
the front end of our boat. 
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The folds in the opened paper looked like those in Fig. 6. 

Cuts were made along the folds in the long edges near the 
back end of the paper, as P, P, Fig. 6. 

Then the corner Q, was lapped over the corner piece of 
the paper till within } of an inch of the fold R. See Fig. 7 
also. Thus the back end of our boat was formed. 

A cut was made along the crease in the middle of the 
front end of the paper, as T, Fig. 6, a little past the first 
horizontal fold, then continued diagonally toward the right 
to the point where the second horizontal fold crosses the 
right vertical fold, as U, Fig. 6. 

We next cut in the front edge of the paper along the right 
vertical fold as V, as far as the first horizontal fold, then 
continued diagonally toward the left, removing the triangle 
> ¥ 

The left half of the front end of the paper was cut in the 
same way, also the tab X was cut off. 


———_— 


=< 











a £. 


This end of the boat was formed by placing, then pasting, 
the right trianglar piece Y, Fig. 6, on the under side of the 
central triangular point Z, so that the right edge of the point 
lay in the right vertical fold W, V. 

The left triangular piece, A, was also placed, then pasted 
on the under side of the central point, Z, in the same manner. 

Last of all, the little tab on the right, viz., B, Fig. 6, was 
pasted over the left side. 




















The seats for this boat were made and put in place just 
as described for the fishing-boats. 

Oars, paddles, etc., were cut together in pairs, so as to be 
alike. 
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Sart Boats 


The sail-boats were made just like the row-boats, with only 
a spar added. 

An old-fashioned paper ‘lighter’? made the best kind of a 
spar. The large end of the ‘‘lighter” was cut lengthwise into 
quarters for about 4 an inch. 

These quarters were bent out and pasted to the bottom of 
the boat. ’ 

One large sail was cut out and pasted to the spar. 









Now that our boats and tents were ready, boughs of maple 


oak, and cedar were brought for the transforming of our 
sand table into 


Wooded hills and sylvan dales, 
And waters wide and deep. 


With our tents pitched under the “‘ greenwood trees’’ and our 
boats moored at the paper docks, we talked of life at real 


camping grounds on lake shores where some of us spend our- 


summer vacations. 





Singing to Children 
L. E. M. 


When in a home a small child is tired, fussy and cross 
what does the mother do for it? In nine cases out of ten, 
or always when it is possible, she puts aside everything else, 
takes the child in her lap and sings to it. 

Now children at school get just as tired, fussy, and cross 
as they do at home, on dark fall afternoons especially, and 
rainy days, when it is a strain to see todo anything. A teacher 
cannot take the school in her lap as a mother can one child, but 
she can sing tothem. Not the songs in which they may join— 
they are too much out of sorts to even do that with any 
pleasure and it savors of school work to them and they will 
have none of it — but something they do not know. 

No matter if the teacher cannot sing, or thinks she cannot, 
and would not if one adult were about; sing as a mother would 
in her own sitting-room. Two or three songs, remembered 
from her own school days, will change the school atmosphere 
from an east wind to Indian summer. 

Then often in the reading lessons an old song is mentioned, 
like ‘Home, Sweet Home.” More than likely the children 
have never heard the words sung; perhaps they are familiar 
with the tune from hearing the band play it, but stop the 
reading lesson and sing the song to them and it makes no 
difference to them that you are not Calve, and their enjoyment 
is a most stimulating applause. 

Most of our lower grade readers have poetry in them which 
a teacher knows set to some music, and if she wishes to have 
her singing appreciated as she never dreamed possible, call a 
halt in the lesson and sing the words to them, if there aren’t 
any visitors around — if one can sing, never mind the visitors. 
Try it and see if it doesn’t work to a charm. 


Easy Enough 


“Effie,” said Margie, who was laboriously spelling words 
from a first reader, ‘‘how can I tell which is a d and which 
is a b?” “Why,” replied Effie, wisely, ‘‘the d has its 
tummy on its back.” — Harper’s Weekly 





A little boy was asked to give a definition of inertia and mo- 
mentum. He said, “Inertia is something that won’t go and 
momentum is something that won’t stop.” 
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June 
‘‘Give me a month,” said the Summer, 
Demanding of Nature a boon, 
“That shall make surly Winter forgotten, 
And be with all sweet things in tune. 


“The skies must be blue, the sun golden, 
Love must light the white lamp of the moon.” 
The great Mother smiled and she kissed her, 
And the smile and the kiss were — JUNE. 
— Henry Richards 


| The Parent From a New Point 


of View 
MARGARET LEE 


Yet one word more on the question of parents, and this 
time on.the Considerate Parent. He doesn’t often happen, 
but when he does he is better than a holiday to a mortal 
feminine teacher of youngsters. 

The Considerate Parent takes Robert into the city on 
Saturdays, The Other takes Bobbie any day at all. The 
Considerate Parent puts his small son in bed for a slight 
illness, The Other sends him to school ailing, with a gracious 
note asking that an eye be kept on Bobbie through the day, 
as he is not feeling well. The Considerate Parent plans 
Robert’s dancing lesson for after three P.M.; ‘‘ My son is to 
be excused at two on Mondays and Wednesdays,” says The 
Other. The Considerate Parent calls Robert into the study 
when reports come home. Robert, report, teacher, and 
methods are discussed at supper by The Other. The Con- 
siderate Parent, having the gift of inner vision sees a weary 
hand dropping endless percentages on unending dirty cards, 
and says, ‘‘ Your country is doing something for you, my lad, 
and will expect returns.”” The Other sends Bobby early next 
day to teacher’s side with this: “Pop says you’ve made a 
mistake. You’ve made my average 85 an’ it oughter be 
85 plus!’ If there’s time for nice distinctions when we’re 
averaged “‘Over Yonder,” the Considerate Parent will have 
100 plus. 


A Legend of the Daisy 


CLARA R. HAEUSSER 





Once upon a a Frest and the North Wind 
laid a plot against Mother Nattxe hedge two spuits 
were jealaus because~MothermNature\ had So fnany 
beautiful children—while_they~had only Ioeand Snow. 
Now, one day, they locked~Mether pin the 
ground, so she cofaid not vet out. Sbhewaited long and 
anxiously ; for, tke SNe ogd mother, she worried aul 
her children... T ic Ban ds, missing the good dame, 
were much frig seb astened away to the Land 
ff Gy) Ard whispers of what had 

fade “fagfe} to help his friend. Oh! 

thy Wind saw*the messengers of the Sun, 
; Pax ie Hack frost to get away as best he could. 
it, indeed, and he left in tears. 
very grateful, you may be sure. 
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Experience 
Mary E. FirzGrEratp 


NOMETIMES one feels called upon to question the 
qualifications of that model teacher, Experience, when, 
year after year, the same complaints are made by 
the same people of the same offences. The only 

variety is afforded by the names of the children. 

One teacher, on the verge of hysteria from too much 
marking of papers, almost sobbed when she read that ‘* Abra- 
ham Lincoln had written the Declaration of Independence,”’ 
and yet the year before one young historian had credited that 
glorious performance to Christopher Columbus. The next 
year some other worthy gentleman whose name rather than 
whose deed had “stuck’’ would probably be mentioned. 
So why weep ? 

Across the hall her neighbor was going into peals of laughter 
over the papers she was marking, and running around to find 
listeners. That Washington told the men to go up Bunker 
Hill until they saw the ‘whites of the gunners’ eyes”’ and that 
the direct cause of the Revolutionary War was “taxation 
without temptation,’ drew tears to be sure, but they were 
tears of mirth. No haggard lines in her face. She knew she 
had done her full duty, as the averages of her class testified, 
and she had learned from Experience what to expect. Per- 
haps her ability to laugh over things had helped some. 
All work and no play makes a dull teacher, as well as a dull 
boy. 

Experience does try so hard to teach us that the world is 
not going to the ‘“‘demnition bow-wows,” if after two or three 
weeks of hard work the subject, upon an examination, proves 
a failure. Experience doesn’t sit down and weep for her 
failures; she keeps right at it, knowing that somewhere 
upon someone she is making a telling impression. The 
children learn something, anyhow. It may not be the thing 
which you have laid emphasis on, but it may be just as 
valuable. 

The stupid one in a class in arithmetic, the one who never 
got anything right even by accident, whose teacher complained 
bitterly that he ‘“‘could not even reduce the simplest fraction, 
although he was expected to be able to do commission and 
brokerage,”’ who was brow-beaten every time he attempted 
to do anything with figures, happened to sit beside his dis- 
gusted teacher in the car, one Saturday, and being a polite 
little boy, tried to entertain her. They lived on the same 
ctreet facing the park. 

“Tid you see the sunrise, this morning?” he asked. 

““Ves,” she said, “it was beautiful, wasn’t it?” 

‘It made me think of the poem you read to us the other 
day: 

“*The golden glory of the sky 
Reflected in the lake.’ 


9 


“Perhaps, after all, he had a stupid teacher,’ was her 
thought. The children who could carpet a room and plaster 
a ceiling might be admirable, but, after all, it was the children 
with poetic souls that grew up to be the inspiration of the 
world. She felt ashamed of her attacks upon him. She 
might have known; Experience had done her best to make 
her remember it. 

She remembered that at the French class Madame had 
repeated over and over, “‘ pas De, toujours, pas de,” and that 
when it came her turn to recite she had forgotten the command. 

Her kinder thoughts may have been because it was Satur- 
day when the thorns and little pin-pricks of the school-room 
were not in evidence to disturb her. 

She discovered that the meek little boy had a nice little 
wit of his own besides an appreciation of poetry, and knew 
a great deal about things in general — the habits of pigeons 
particularly. He told that George, another ‘“‘stupid”’ boy, 
called all his pigeons after the knights in ‘‘Arthur’s Round 
Table.” The white male who came to defend the little 
brown female from the speckled male was Sir Launcelot, 
but he called him ‘“‘Lansy,” for short. 

“Why didn’t he call him Sir Galahad, if he was all white?” 
asked the amused teacher. 

“He hasn’t any yet that are good enough to be Sir Gala- 
had,” was the smiling reply. 
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So George, who apparently did nothing with much pleasure 
or interest, except to finger a ruler, made romances with 
pigeons for his heroes and heroines. 

She learned a great deal that day. No; she reviewed a 
great deal. Experience had tried to teach her these things, 
in her early days, when she had been proud of a girl who 
had been a pupil of hers, who wrote stories for Munsey’s, 
and who, when in school, was the despair of all her teachers. 
She had forgotten until now that arithmetic is not always a 
test of intellect. 

“That Harriet will drive me mad,” confided a teacher to 
aneighbor. “She can’t get the simplest step in the gymnastic 
exercises. Wouldn’t you think that anyone could step to 
‘one-two-three’ ?”’ 

“T did think so until I joined a gymnastic dancing class,” 
said her neighbor, ‘‘but I don’t think so now. I went to one 
with my young sister, who couldn’t go alone. I found it 
almost impossible to make my mind and my feet work to- 
gether. I was always a step or two behind the procession. 
[ was almost in despair, and resolved to give the whole thing 
up. But my sister wept and carried on so that I didn’t. I 
sat down, however, and refused to try, until it dawned upon 
me that I was worse than the worst pupil in my room for 
they, at least, were obliged to make an effort. You just join 
a Class of that kind and find out your own deficiencies.” 

The next day Harriet, “the bag of sand,” as her teacher 
thought of her, was surprised by the interest her teacher 
took in her steps. Instead of “Harriet behind as usual,” 
she was taken by the hand and accompanied by the teacher 
until some of the mysteries of the “‘one-two-three”’ began to 
be cleared up. 

“Your experience makes me more patient,” she told her 
friend. If Experience was only given a chance, what wonders 
she would do for us all. How hard she tries to impress upon 
us that the pupils we have now are no worse than those of 
former years; that a hard morning usually is the forerunner 
of an easy afternoon; that the class which seems so unusually 
hopeless may, the following year, be held up as a model for 
its successor; that the raw imports must not be compared 
with the finished exports. 

But no, we will not learn. We drown her voice with wail- 
ings over the ‘“‘worst ever,” draw lines on our faces, cause 
our friends who have troubles of their own to run when 
they see us coming, and, in a word, do everything except 
make our lives the grand sweet song that the poet suggests. 

“Every class has some especially gocd, as well as bad, 
points. Why not exaggerate the good, if you must exagger- 
ate, or at any rate make the good prominent instead of the 
bad. Apropos of that, there is a story going the rounds of 
one school. 

The sewing teacher of a school escorted a girl of about 
fifteen years of age to the office to enter a complaint. ‘The 
only thing I ever heard about this girl to her credit was from 
Miss Blank, who said she had pretty manners; but pretty 
manners aren’t going to carry her far,” she said. 

“Well,” said the principal, ‘I suppose Miss Blank was like 
the man at the hotel who was asked by the proprietor how he 
liked his dinner, and said that the salt was good.” 

Praise the salt, if there is nothing else. Experience gives 
many lessons on the beneficial effects of praise. Do your 
best and, as the professor in Cambridge College said, ‘‘ Leave 
something to God.” 

lower Songs 
If the buttercups could sing 
What a pretty “‘ting-a-ling”’ 
We should hear in summer-time; 
Could the daisies pipe a strain, 
It would be like falling rain, 
Just a silvery chime. 


If the violets knew an air 

It would sound most like a prayer, 
On the sea-shells’ theme; 

If the wild rose sang a catch 

Never would be heard its match 
Save in some sweet dream. 


— Mary N. Prescoi! 
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In the Heart of the Woods 


Such beautiful things in the heart of the woods! 
Flowers and ferns, and the soft green moss; 
Such love of the birds, in the solitudes 
Where the swift wings glance, and the treetops toss; 
Spaces of silence, swept with song, 
Which nobody hears but the God above; 
Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in his guarding love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of the woods, 
Far from the city’s dust and din, 
Where passion nor hate of man intrudes, 
Nor fashion nor folly has entered in. 
Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone, 
Glimmers the tarn where the wild deer drink; 
And fearless and free comes the gentle fawn 
To peep at herself o’er the grassy brink 
~Margaret E. Sangster 


A Letter from China 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 


Here is a description of a “field day” in China, far up the Yangsti 
River, in the old capital of the Empire. Would you like it for the 
re rs of PrimAry EpucatTion? = It is written by a Chinese young 


lac vho has been studying English as a part of her course in our 
school for about four vears. She is one of a class of thirteen and this 


I doubt if I 


a lesson in Composition on the regular writing day. 


can give as good a description of a like event after studying Chinese 
four years, to say nothing of writing it in character. 

he Chinese girls write beautifully in English; they have their struggles 
with our idioms, though. ‘This girl teaches younger pupils part of the 
da China is rapidly learning Western methods in education 

1 have long taken our journal and am having il fi llow me here 
to? new work in China. With love for you in your “labor of love 
for us, I am Sincere] 

\DELINA SMITH 


DESCRIPTION OF ATHLETIC SocrETY OF NANKING, CHINA 

This Athletic Society was the eighth and the ninth days 
of the tenth month of the 33rd vear of Knang Hsu and the 
month November thirteenth and fourteenth, nineteen hundred 
seven A.D., because the Viceroy congratulated the Empress 
on her birthday. We congregated in the very large court of 
the Chinese Military Academy. There were eighty schools 
in it. These pupils held exercises during those two days. 
There were almost seven thousand pupils in this campus, 
and many guests sat in the porch that surrounded this court. 
They divided this campus into four parts: the main part was 
divided into ninety sections, the other parts were: a race 
course, and an obstruction race course. There was an oblong 
course around the grandstand in the middle of the north side. 
There were festoons of flags of all countries strung from the 
top of a central pole to the ground. The judges’ stand, 
awarders’ stand, and starters’ box were near the grandstand. 
These exercises comprised eighty ordinals. 

The pupils wore black, blue, yellow, white, red, and yellow, 
or white clothes for the exercises. Each school had their own 
flags. They opened the exercise at nine o’clock and contin- 
ued until four o’clock. First each school sent twenty pupils 
to the band stand to prepare to sing the ‘Ten Thousand 
song.” Before we began to sing we all cried, “Ten thousand 
years old, ten thousand years old, ten thousand ten thou- 
sand years old,” to show our respect to the emperor, then 
we sang the song of ten thousand. When it was finished, 
we all took our places again. Next came the exercises one 
by one from each school. When twelve oclock came we 
rested a quarter of an hour to take dinner. Then the exercises 
began again. At four o’clock the president with his attendants 
walked by each section and thanked them all. We sang a 
song. Then we were scattered. 

When the next morning came we went again. The sight 
was the same as before, but I thought that the second day 
was better than the first day; because some schools gave the 
exercises which were better than the first day. Our school 
gave the exercises this day. We had two exercises: Dumb- 
bells, a May-pole. When we went to the oblong space sang 
“Marching Through Georgia, then we made a bridge with 
Dumb-bells then we marched to get each her place. Then 
we stopped singing. When we were finished the president 
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clapped his hands and the foreigners also, and everybody 
cheered us. Then the judge gave twenty-six silver medals 
to us. 

I like to write about the silver medals. 
gave the best exercises received a medal. 
marks to remember the Athletics. Those who won them 
thought them very valuable. There were three schools to 
get them, so I thought that this day was better than the 
first day. 

When afternoon came our twenty little girls wound the May- 
pole. They did very well. Then they got rewards, too. 

I could not name all these exercises in English, but some I 
can; cadet parade, walking on a swinging log, sham battle 
with firecrackers, egg races, obstruction races, running, dumb- 
bell and May-pole. 

The rewards which were for the running races were three 
kinds: the golden, silver and the copper medals. 


The school which 
The medals had 


DAI , ) ’ 
. ‘s et 


How many of us could write such a letter as this in Chinese after 
r years’ study of the language “as a part of the course’? The writ- 
ing is excellent. I am sorry I cannot let you see THE Epitror) 








Light-house and Boat 
In drawing a pattern to be hektographed for each child, 
the easiest way to draw the light-house, is to make a freehand 
sketch of it, then fold the drawing along its vertical axis, and 
cut the two edges alike. The children 


i can then trace it and put the rocks 
L aA under it themselves. The teacher, in 
\ making a boat pattern, will find the 
| 


simplest method to draw it piecemeal: 
first the hull, then put on the mast, and 
==> lastly the sail. This should not prove 
difficult, for all the lines, nearly can 
be ruled. Hektographed copies will 


\ €, . 

\" oe then serve as patterns for the children. 

\ bite Third grade children could do this 
from copy. An _ effective way of 


arrangement, when finished, is to use a box cover for en- 
closing space, and make several boats from the pattern and 
show them sailing round the light-houses. The box cover 
might be painted blue for water, and the boats red or green 
and rocks brown, leaving light-houses and sails white. 


A. Mi. C. 





“What makes you late?” asked the primary teacher. 
“De bell,” was Patrick’s solemn answer. 
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In the Primary Room X 


June 
ELEANOR CAMERON 


Two Songs 


Hidden deep in fragrant green, 
Safe behind his leafy screen, 
How the robin trills his morning song — the happy thing! 
From his merry little throat, 
Gayly tumbles note on note, 
As he weaves in melody the perfect joy of Spring. 


In the oak tree’s pleasant shade, 
Sits a dainty little maid; 
Sunny ringlets cluster all about her dimpled face; 
Clear and sweet, her song is heard, 
As she joins the happy bird 
Telling forth the self-same joy in Springtime’s witching grace. 


THE PRIMARY SONG 


The street car stopped at a busy corner and one passenger, 
a woman, entered. With a tired sigh, she dropped down into 
the first vacant seat. Just in front of her, two girls were busily 
talking, and as the car left the business section and rolled 
into the quiet residence streets of the city, their conversation 
became distinctly audible. 

“No,” said the girl with the music roll, ‘‘I-am not going 
the wrong way for my lesson, because —I have changed 
teachers! Didn’t you know that?” 

“Changed teachers!” echoed the listener. “What for? 
The one you had was certainly well recommended.” 

“Yes, I know it, Louise,” said the first speaker. ‘He 
was very well spoken of and that is the reason I went to him 
in the first place. He knows his work and is in earnest, too, 
but the trouble is this: I sang song after song — generally a 
new one every week — and as I am naturally musical, the 
tones and rhythm were usually correct the first time I at- 
tempted to sing a song for him. That was the trouble. I 
tried so many new pieces through only once, and then dropped 
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them! Do you know, for the first time in my life, music 
became a commonplace humdrum! Everything sounded just 
alike, and not any song made a special appeal to me. I sang 
so many different selections, in such a short time, that part 
of me seemed to go to sleep and I often caught myself putting 
whole lines of an old song into a new one. For the life of me, 
I could not remember even the titles from one week to 
another!” 

“How strange! But how did you dec de to change so 
quickly ?” 

“Well, one evening I was singing for father, and he 
suddenly said, ‘Alice, your singing sounds rather tired lately 
or rather wooden-y, or something —I don’t know what!’ ” 

‘What did you say then ?”’ 

“T told him just what I was doing and showed my immense 
stack of finished songs, and so —I went to another teacher. 
Such a change! She began to work on my voice and taught 
me how to use it and still listen to effects at the same time. 
Then I had a song — a beautiful lullaby. That was a month 
ago and I still have it as part of my work. I learned it every 
bit, and so thoroughly that it has become a part of me. 
When I could sing it all through, we commenced work upon 
the expression and interpretation. I labored over every bit of 
shading, every ritard and every slight change in intensity, 
until each one was perfect and easy to execute. It has been 
wonderful! Each lesson unrolls some new beauty — it is 
almost like tearing away a heavy curtain and letting one see 
clearly something that was hidden before. Just now I am 
trying to master my voice sufficiently to. get that soft, tender 
croon that —”’ 

Just here the car stopped and the lady who had overheard 
the conversation gathered up several plan books and left her 
seat before the interesting little recital came to an end. 

Teachers, like authors, can glean ideas from almost every 
phase and incident of life and Miss Maynard was no exception 
to the general rule. As she walked the three blocks to her 
home, the late conversation brought many new and strange 
thoughts to her mind. With a vague, troubled feeling, she 
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slow!y counted up the twenty songs that her little tots had 
learned since the beginning of the school year. Had any one 
song made a lasting impression and did the children sing every 
song, or one-half of them, especially well? Did they sing 
even one song very well? With a sense of uneasiness, she 
had ‘o own that they didn’t. If this were so, what had been 
accomplished in the teaching of these songs and why had she 
tauglit them at all? In the work with rote songs, what had 
been her aim and ideals as she labored to present the twenty 
selections? This last question was both searching and dis- 
agrecable, but Miss Maynard faced it honestly, and acknowl- 
edged to herself the fact that most of the songs had been 
taught because the supervisor of music had suggested or 
furnished copies of them. Still others had been given because 
they were either very familiar or easily accessible and had 
therefore saved the time and trouble of hunting new ones. 
The remainder of the list had been presented from habit; 
that is, the teacher had gradually fallen into the custom of 
teaching four or five favorites to every roomful of children 
that the successive years brought under her charge. These 
admissions were very disconcerting, but the teacher unflinch- 
ingly followed out her line of thought with the grim determina- 
tion ‘‘to work out her own salvation”’ in this particular matter. 
When she arrived at the end of her meditations, she had come 
to some conclusions that were as stern and unchanging as 
the far-famed laws of the Medes and Persians. 

The first of these iron-bound determinations was this. 
Before being welcomed into the sacred bounds of the first 
primary room, every song must prove its right of admittance. 
It must show a definite purpose for its existence and Miss 
Maynard did not search long for the testing questions. 
Hereafter, in her room, the rote songs were all to be taught 
with a purpose and this same purpose was three-fold in its 
character. Room number two was to sing songs: First, 
to furnish an outlet for the childish love of music, motor 
activity, and variety; second, the children were to sing often, 
and especially when the atmosphere of the school-room 
became strained or listless or otherwise clouded over; third, 
the rote songs were to cultivate in the little singers both a 
good, strong rhythmic sense and a liking for the best kind 
of music. From such a purpose as this one, it was an easy 
matter to draw and formulate a set of testing questions. 
Miss Maynard placed these tests in the following order, the 


most important questions being given the first and leading 
positions. 


1 Will this song foster a love for the best kind of music ? 

2 Is the rhythm even and strong enough to make an 
appeal to the active, intense nature of a little child? 

3 Are the ideas familiar to the children and are these same 
ideas expressed in simple but artistic words? 

4 Are the verses good as to meter, or does the song contain 
one or two rough places that will prove confusing to a child’s 
strong rhythmic sense ? 

5 Does the song contain difficult intervals that are too far 
in advance of primary children. 

6 Do you find anything commonplace in words or music? 

7 Is there variety in the song or is its manner of procedure 
dull and tiresome ? 


The working out of these new ideas entailed the expenditure 
of much time and labor that the old careless song-teaching 
had never demanded. In the first place, there had to be a 
long-continued and exhaustive search for new and well- 
written songs, many of which were not able to stand the 
test, even after they had been chosen. The selection of 
some of the songs so puzzled the teacher that, in the end, 
she determined to subject them to the test by teaching them 
to the children in order to find out, by actual experiment, 
what they were really worth. Much to her surprise, Miss 
Maynard discovered that in several instances where the time- 
values of the melody notes seemed to be very difficult, the 
thythmic feeling of the song was so strong that the children 
aa over the complex places with practically no trouble 
at all. 

In giving the songs to the children, the teacher tried very 
hard to make the presentation of each new one as interesting 
as possible, The method depended to a large extent upon 
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the song itself. If the words were rather difficult, the children 
learned them first, and as soon as all of the verses were 
mastered, they were recited over and over by individual pupils. 
Great care was exercised in regard to both pronunciation and 
enunciation. Dropped ?’s and g’s, muffled vowels and in- 
distinct final consonants were all corrected and carefully 
brought out. After this preliminary word-drill, the melody 
of the song was easily acquired. All of the patriotic songs, 
suitable for first grade children, were taught in this manner. 
While this mode of song-teaching required more time than 
some of the other methods, the teacher found that it was 
invaluable in this room, where many of the little ones had 
drifted into careless habits of speaking; habits that, of course, 
became greatly exaggerated when they attempted to form 
tone and word at the same time. 

In other songs, especially in those that contained a rather 
difficult half-step or a modulation into another key, Miss 
Maynard taught the melody before she took up the words. 
This was done in game form, the teaching giving a phrase or 
short part at one time. After singing this phrase several 
times (using the syllable “‘loo’’), the teacher asked the children 
to reproduce it for her. If they were successful in this 
attempt, another section of the song was taken up in the 
same manner. When the entire melody became familiar to 
the little ones, the teacher sang a line at a time, substituting 
the words for the earlier-used syllable. In presenting many 
of the simpler songs, it was possible to give both words and 
melody at the same time. 

As soon as the little ones could sing (correctly) the words 
and music of a new song, Miss Maynard labored with might 
and main to secure a good and spirited manner of giving it. 
Conversations with the children, pictures, stories, dramatiza- 
tion, every means that would aid in the interpretation was 
unhesitatingly brought into play. The order in which the 
pupils learned and sang the little songs was always thought- 
fully planned. If a low, crooning slumber song had been 
the last selection that the little people learned, it was in- 
variably followed by a gay, sprightly song of an altogether 
different character. In singing things of this sort, the tempo 
was always light and rapid, as the teacher soon found out 
that a lively spirit is impossible where the children are in the 
habit of dragging their singing. The proper. pitching of a 
song also proved to be a great help in securing a spirited 
rendition of it. For this reason, Miss Maynard placed on 
a convenient blackboard a list of titles of all songs that were 
taught, together with the key and beginning tone of each one. 

In making her selection of really good songs, the teacher 
chose several beautiful lullabies. These were used for their 
soothing effect on those trying days when the little people 
became noisy and restless. Some of the songs were chosen 
for the boys, who were highly pleased and accordingly took 
much more interest and pride in learning the selections. 
For variety the girls and boys were sometimes asked to sing 
alone and each group took great delight in rendering those 
songs in which there was a sense of actual ownership. Occa- 
sionally some of the songs, that proved suitable for this pur- 
pose, were dramatized. 

After a number of songs had been learned, the teacher 
evolved out of them an interesting game, by singing a fragment 
of several songs and asking the children to sing the selection 
from which the portion was taken. For variety the rhythm 
of two or three of the songs was clapped or otherwise given 
by the teacher. As soon as the child recognized the selection, 
he rose and gave its title. 

And‘the result of it all? [Better tone, spirited singing, pupils 
who loved the music period, and a teacher who really grew 
fond of teaching primary songs. 





O, when I am safe in my sylvan home 
I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines 
Where the evening star so holy shines — 
I laugh at the lore and pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and learned clan. 
For what are they all in their high conceit 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 
— Emerson 
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The Battle in the Apple Tree 


Jutta E. Rocers, Author of “The Tree Book” 


N apple tree does well if it matures one apple in each 
cluster of blossoms. Even if all the flowers set seed, 
some are weak, and they are unable to keep up with 
the strong ones in growth. Look at many clusters, 

and note the battle between the little apples. See on the 
ground the remains of those that have already given up the 
fight. The tree favors the strong ones, sending sap into the 
chosen few, and casting off all the weaklings. Notice how 
much stronger are the apples that have plenty of room, light, 
and sunshine. Compare those on the north and south sides 
of the tree. Can you find strong fruits on weak twigs? On 
knotty, diseased twigs? Are the little apples healthy when 
the leaves around them are bitten close by caterpillars, or 
blistered by disease ? 


INsect ENEMIES 


It is about ten days after the time of apple blossoming that 
the first move is made to insure our never-failing crop of 
wormy apples. You see them paving the orchards every 
fall, the almost useless windfalls, unsalable, poor in quality, 
because each apple carries through life a worm eating at its 
heart. 

The story of this wormy apple is plainly told. Every 
good fruit-grower has read it in his orchard, and has gone 
out to kill the enemy and save his apple crop. In winter, 
he can find under the loose bark a flat, loose cocoon an inch 
long. Out of this comes a brown-spotted, gold-banded, 
grayish moth, delicate, with wings spreading about one inch. 
This is the codling moth, whose larva is the “apple worm.” 
Just as the apple petals fall, these moths visit the blossom 
clusters. You can find them in any apple tree, and the egg 
on the green button. They are little green eggs, but big 
enough to see. 

A week of waiting, and a hungry green caterpillar hatches 
from each egg, and after browsing a bit on the surface, and 
trving a leaf, discontentedly sets out to find juicier pasture. 
As a rule, the “worm” does not bore through the fuzzy skin, 
but makes its way to the core by entering the pit, which is the 
“blossom end” of the young apple. There it lives its life, 
and usually bores its way out at the side, when the time 
comes to change to a pupa and spin a cocoon. 





Cocoon of apple worm 


The farmer can have his apples, or he can let the worms 
have them. How does he beat his enemy? The tree helps 
him, by holding the apples erect. The pit in each is a cup. 
About a week’ after the bloom is shed, the farmer sprays the 
whole tree-top with water in which is Paris green, or some 
other poisonous drug. The leaves and young fruit are 
drenched with this fine spray. The pits are filled. The 
water evaporates, but the poison stays on the surface. The 
small worm takes his last meal, and dies; the apple is saved. 
Suppose the time of spraying the tree is delayed until the 
worm gets inside. No spraying will ever do it any harm. 

Do you know the apple tree tent of silk, made in the crotch 
of two limbs by a colony of young caterpillars? If there is a 
wild cherry tree in your neighborhood, look in it for these 
tents. Probably your apple trees have some of them started. 
Poke them out early or late in the day, when the worms are 
assembled in the tent. Use a pole with a swab of rags on 
the end, dampened with water or oil. In the warm sunshine 
the caterpillars range over the branch to feed on the foliage. 
The leaves are the tree’s lungs and stomach. Let a branch 
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be stripped by these hungry tent caterpillars, and it is cripple 
It cannot ripen its apples, and it cannot grow. 

You know the winter state of this insect — a “‘sitting”’ o/ 
eggs, covered with shiny dark wax, looks like a thick rubbe 
band an inch wide, around a twig the size of a pencil. Th 
hairy caterpillars, two inches long when full grown, are dark 
colored, banded lengthwise with yellow lines and rows of 
spots. In June they transform, having done their work of 





Apple worm leaving the half-grown fruit in June 


destruction, and the abandoned tent is a monument to the 
slovenly ways of the owner of the tree. The careful owner 
spies out the egg bands in winter, before the leaves obscure 
them, then cuts and burns the twigs that bear them. 

Scale insects, which suck the juices from twigs and fruits, are 
killed by spraying with oily or soapy solutions, which choke 
their breathing pores, or corrode their body walls.“ Lime- 
sulphur wash” is the latest and best destroyer of scales. 
With poison added, a spray of this kind catches the scale, 
the “apple worm,” and the delicate but destructive plant lice 
which by their remarkable powers of multiplying, and their 
habit of sucking juices from leaf and fruit, take from the tree’s 
vitality and rob the growing fruit of its sustenance. 


FuNGous DISEASES 


Many of the scars that apples bear are due to diseases 
produced by fungi whose spores are blown about by the 
wind. Such a fungous plant is the mould on bread. The 
flesh of the apple is sugary and moist, a proper soil for such 
plants. 

“Rust” shows itself as yellow spots on the young apple 
leaves,-and the skin of the little apple. The spots spread 
and ruin both leaves and fruit. ‘Scab’ is another spot dis- 
ease. The flesh shrivels, dries, and turns hard and brown 
under the diseased areas. A large crack often results. This 
disease destroys more apples than any other. It often sweeps 
over whole apple growing regions, destroying leaves and 
fruit completely. 

Fortunately, it is known that the spores of fungous plants 
are killed by contact with copper sulphate. For an insur- 
ance against them all, the fruit grower sprays his trees with 
a solution of this chemical, the Bordeaux mixture, just before 
spring opens. A second spraying is given just before the 
blossoms open. A third one, as soon as they fall. These 
last two doses treat the new growth. While leaves keep 
coming out, repeated sprayings, two weeks apart, keep up 
the insurance. It takes eternal vigilance to avoid contagion. 
But what a victory to keep trees in healthy foliage and perfect 
fruit when diseases are in the air! The apple crop pays 
the cost of spraying, as any thorough-going fruit grower proves 

In the new movement toward agricultural teaching in the 
schools, there is proof that the things that are a part of the life 
of the pupil belong in the curriculum of things taught. Here 
is the story of the apple, up to vacation time. Take up the 
study when September brings pupils and teacher together 
again. Mark the twigs now, so that you can find the very 
apples whose fate you wish to follow. No child but will love 
his home life more, knowing something of what is going on in 
his apple tree. 


A grandmother was reproving her little grandchildren for mak- 
ing so much noise. 
_ “Dear me, children, you are so noisy to-day. Can’t you be a 
little more quiet ?” 

“Now, grandma, you mustn’t scold us. You see, if it wasn’t 
for us, you wouldn’t be a grandma at all.” 


~—-Harper’s Weekly 
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Little Raindrops 


MELANIE A, SCHUTE 
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The Knife 


SHIRLEY COOKMAN HAYES 


T was a cloudy morning, with trouble already in the 

air. If it would only rain, so that water and electricity 

could pour again earthwards, bestowing a calming bath 

upon children and grown-ups unfortunate enough to 
be kept in-doors. 

There was a quarrel on hand before she reached her desk, 
Aurelio Raggio’s eyes were flaming; Bart was in the sulks. 
Neither replied to her ‘‘Good morning.”? She paused before 
Aurelio’s desk. 

“What is the matter?’’ she inquired. 

“Bart took a knife off from me!” 

“It was mine — I lost it!’ from Bart, with fury. 

“But I traded Archie Scrougs a top for it,” insisted Aurelio, 
half crying, “‘an’ now he has my top.” 

‘Where did you get the knife, Archie?’’ asked Miss Lake. 
He was a new pupil, not all white but most dignified and 
courtly of manner. He rose politely. 

“I done traded anothah to Dewey foh it.” 

The fire-alarm for practice-drill sounded. There was a 
scramble to form lines. Miss Lake precipitated herself into 
the middle of the stream to prevent the blockading of the 
door, straightened out leaders into fours, and led her own 
class down the steps behind the First Grade, until they all 
reached position on the sidewalk. A bell tapped. ‘Right 
about!’”? The drummer recommenced his martial roll, the 
rear-guard became the leaders, and Miss Lake was just 
concluding with satisfaction that her retreat was in good order 
as she prepared to enter her own door, when she perceived 
two stragglers at the end suddenly become a seething vortex 
of arms and legs. One, purple with wrath and loss of 
breath, was Aurelio. He was gasping. 

“Let go, you! Archie! Miss Lake! He’s choking me.” 

She could not believe her eyes. Her saffron-tinted, soft- 
mannered boy! She quieted the remainder of the class 
and called the two before her, indignantly demanding an 
explanation. 

“Aurelio was saying, 

““*Fenie, meenie, minie mo, 
Catch a niggah by the toe!’ 


and so I choked him,” he volunteered, very calmly. 
“But I didn’t say it to him.” Aurelio wriggled miserably. 
‘But he said it in mah presence,” persisted Archie. There 
was such a gently dignified finality in the soft voice, that 
Miss Lake struggled with a laugh and sent them both to their 
seats. 


W. A. HAsTIE 
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Then she recalled the interrupted investigation. Where 
were they? Archie had traded Hugh another knife for the 
one he received, subsequently traded to Aurelio for a top, and 
taken away from Aurelio by Bart. 

‘“‘Dewey, come here. Have you ever seen this knife 
before ?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Lake. Joe Copola gave it to me last Friday.’ 

“Where did you get it, Joe?”’ 

He turned it over in his brown fingers. 

“The ash-barrel man give it to me.” 

“The school ash-barrei man?” 

He nodded. 

“Very well,” said Miss Lake, much relieved. ‘‘Then it 
must be Bart’s, if he lost one. Are you quite sure it’s yours, 
Bart?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Mine was just like it, an’ had half of one 
blade gone, too.” 

The much-traveled knife proved to have a broken blade, 
so judgment awarded the knife to Bart. He proceeded to 
sharpen a pencil and copy his spelling. 

His teacher was observing Aurelio. There were signs of 
an imminent eruption. His heart was plainly swelling with 
a sense of injury, and no wonder, for the plaintiff of two 
cases in one day had neither knife nor top. She recalled a 
certain drawer in the desk. There reposed an ancient 
treasure of Danny Devaney’s, horn-handled and riveted, 
but abandoned because of far-advanced decrepitude. She 
turned it over to Aurelio; it was graciously accepted, and 
peace reigned until half after two. 

The class had been conducted to the gate and bidden 
good-afternoon. Miss Lake was watching Dewey and Eddie 
Harkness finish erasing the boards, when Aurelio burst into 
the room, crying: 

*“Miss Lake,” between sobs, “‘Danny Devaney come up 
when I was showin’ some boys the knife you give me, an’ 
took it away!”’ 

Miss Lake sent a boy for Danny and dried Aurelio’s tears 
with her own handkerchief. Danny had claimed his prop- 
erty. But violet-bearers and tender knights who walk home 
with you and entertain you with detailed accounts of the 
very latest funeral may be persuaded, even when transplanted 
to a Third Grade. 

He appeared at last in the door, wearing his well-known 
expression of deep solemnity, in answer to her smile of 
welcome. 

“When you were promoted to the Third Grade, at Christ- 
mas,” began Miss Lake, “‘you left a knife with me, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ hanging his head. 
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“Then why did you take it away from Aurelio?” 

Silence. 

“You just wanted to look at it again. Was that it?” 

““Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, give it back to Aurelio now, and, Danny, look 
at me.” 

The gaze which answered hers was full of affection. 

“T want you to promise me you'll not take it back again, 
even to look at.” 

**No, ma’am.” 

Aurelio re-transferred the knife to his pocket and went on 
his way contented. 

The next morning, as Miss Lake started out in a pouring 
rain, she observed an enormous umbrella stationed on the 
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sidewalk in front of her house. It was so big that nothing 
was visible except a pair of feet and legs used in propelling 
it. She approached with caution. A hand bearing a bunch 
of violets extended itself. She stooped to peer underneath the 
umbrella, and discovered Danny, undisturbed by the gutter’s 
raging torrent and waiting in solemn expectancy. 

She laughed and accepted the violets. ‘Where are your 
rubbers ?”’ she demanded. 

“No, thank you, I never get a sore throat,” he answered 
politely, as they started off side by side for school. “But, 
Miss Lake, you know there’s a lot of people dead — three 
little babies and a lady and a old man! And, Miss Lake — 
Aurelio Raggio traded my knife to Eddie Fitzpatrick for a 
glass taw!”’ 





Ready for vacation 


No Name Series 


Rose Time 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


FTER all, the school year has been short, so filled 
has it been with work. There have been times — 


they come to every school — when everybody must have 

crept out of bed the wrong way, and the school-room 
weather has been cloudy, indeed, and the teacher has had to 
“say things,” and “look things,” and “do things.” She 
couldn’t very well help it. 

But all the bad quarter hours have gone now, and we 
hope, forgotten. Black butterflies soon fly away and gay 
ones come in their places, in the Kingdom of Childhood. 
But lest any of the shadows cast by the black butterflies 
remain, let us fill these rare June days so full of life, and fun, 
and happiness that only the sweetest memories remain of the 
year fast dying to a close. The regular lessons are ended 
now, to a great extent, and we may safely wander into pastures 
new, without a pang of conscience. 

Everything, the call of the birds, the rose perfume laden 
breeze, the low drone of the bee, coax us out. Well, let’s go! 
And so it is that the children of the little brown school-house 
near the apple orchard are often seen under the overhanging 
branches of those same apple trees. 

Ah! who wouldn’t be a little lad or lassie “doing lessons” 
out-of-doors on a rose-time day! 

To-day fifteen little doll-mothers are having a sewing-bee 
in one corner of the yard, while the boys are reading to me 
from their favorite reader in another. And the merry laughter 
of my boys, as they read a “funny story,” is echoed by the 
gurgles of laughter of my girls, as they sit chatting about their 
dollies. 

All of the dolls are little dolls, and the busy mammas are 
sorting, and choosing, and sewing from the rainbow collection 
of a large box which I have filled with pieces of silk, satin, 
cotton, and lace, through the kindness of my friends — for 
I let my friends help me teach school in these little matters, 
and they love to do it, too. 

To-day party dresses are being made. Peggy has a pale 
blue voile, trimmed with blue forget-me-nots, which look 
remarkably like those which Mrs. wore on her hat last 
summer. Bettina has a lemon-colored silk trimmed with rose 
color. “Isn’t it beautiful!” I hear Helen, Bettina’s mother, 
say to her next-door neighbor, as she holds it up. 

But what is Elizabeth doing? Oh, yes, I see; she is 





collecting pigeon feathers at the front of the school. Evidently 
the dollies are to have picture hats with ostrich feathers on 
them. And now the girls must put the finishing touches on 
to the hats, for it is their turn to read. 

Away run the boys to where the school clay is waiting in 
the jar, and they begin to model the cunningest little dishes 
—regular fairy dishes — and put them on the flat rock. 
And when the dishes are done and drying, the boys make, 
of cardboard, chairs to put around the table. But trouble is 
at hand, for the chairs are higher than the dishes, and so a 
table must be made and shortly a company table, long and 
low, stands on the rock. White rose petals with pink ones 
between will do nicely for ham sandwiches; tiny green leaves 
will do for lettuce; red rose petals look very like lobster salad, 
and so the table takes on a gay and festive air. 

Who says this dollies’ party is not valuable work? Is it 
you, and you, and you? Let me convince you. Come with 
us to the fence on which is pasted a letter box, made of an 
old cigar box, by Tim the bad. Watch Jack as he takes from 
the box fifteen tiny invitations and distributes them to the 
dolls. Look at the writing so carefully done, at the punctua- 
tion, and tell me the work is not valuable! Look again at 
the table. What thought, what skill, what independence 
were required to get that feast ready! Yes, ah, yes, you, and 
you, and you, you have wandered too far from the Land of 
Little Folks. 

While I have been jotting down the above, two things have 
come to me through above sentences. First, about parties, 
and second, about an old-fashioned day. Now, of all the 
parties, our big one later on will be the best. I know, for I 
have tried them often. And the glory of it all are the cakes, 
two giant ones, one for the girls and one for the boys, made in 
large pans — perhaps, milk pans — by some long-suffering 
mother. Truly in this case, that of mothers, ‘Charity 
suffereth long and is kind.” Then the cakes will be frosted 
white, and will have the little rose candle holders stuck in 
all over their frosted tops, and pink candles in the holders. 
In one of the cakes are to be baked tiny little dolls, two for 
a penny, and in the other cake will be steins. 

The materials for the cakes will be brought in by the 
children, an egg by one, a bit of butter by another, and so on. 
Pink lemonade, too, we will have, made pink by strawberr ies. 
After the games the surprise cakes will be eaten. Just a 
word of caution, and that is: The number of gifts baked in the 
cakes must be found before the cake is eaten, lest there be 
accidents. 

Our “old-fashioned” day, or rather afternoon, was 4 
cloudy, rainy day which belonged to November, but which 
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had stolen its way into June in some peculiar fashion of its 


Do you know,” said I, “I have half a mind to tell you 
how I used to do when I went to school in the long ago.” 
So I did. I told them about the maps made by chalk pressed 
heavily on the board and then shaded, and of the shaded 
chains of mountains; of the way we used to read, and about 
‘‘oing above each other,”’ and of the slates, etc. 

‘How would you like to have school this afternoon just as I 
dij?” Wouldn’t they! 

»0 we played at an old-fashioned school. We stood on a 
clialk line, and used slates. We were fortunate in having 
some thirty-five old slates which we used as individual sand 
gardens for various things. ‘The pencils were some old ones 
stored away in the store closet. We had monitors to wash 
the slates and to pass the hats at recess. We even all drank 
water out of the same pail, with the same cocoanut dipper. 
Germs, perhaps, but I am sure the fun killed all of the germs 
For every lesson we had “merits” and after school we passed 
in the “merits” for a picture card: old ones these picture 
cards were, of course, most of them bent, and all of them 
soiled. 

Thus passed our ‘old-fashioned afternoon.” At the end 
we had accomplished all of our lessons, and thrown sunshine 
into a stormy day. 

a 

Did you ever use that black sheep, Peter Rabbit, for 
language work? Peter, you remember, was a tiny rabbit 
who lived with his mother and Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cottontail 
in a sand bank, underneath the root of a fir tree. 

'lopsy, Mopsy, and Cottontail are good, but alas (delightful 
part), Peter was bad, and very bad. He disobeyed his 
mother, ran away to Mr. McGregor’s garden, and then his 
troubles and adventures began. 

After getting in and out of all kinds of disagreeable places, 
he reaches home, sad but wise and again (delightful part) 
Peter is put to bed by a sympathetic mother, while Flopsy, 
Mopsy, and Cottontail sup on blackberries, bread, and milk. 

Now all of this is ridiculous to us, but very charming to 
children. Just the kind of story they like to reproduce in 
chapters and illustrate. The book itself is a tiny little affair, 
illustrated with full-page reproductions of water colors, and 
has one chapter, or adventure, on each page. No complicated 
language to reproduce, but something just right for an 
eight-year-old. 

Let me quote two of our chapters: ‘‘Flopsy, Mopsy, and 
Cottontail, who were good little bunnies, went down the lane 
to gather blackberries.” And again: “First Peter ate some 
lettuces, and some French beans. Then he ate some radishes. 
Afterward he went to look for some parsley.” 

These chapters were put away from day to day, until the 
book was complete. Eight chapters there were in all, if I 
remember correctly. Each chapter was illustrated in this 
way: Peter was cut out of cotton, so were Flopsy, Mopsy, 
and the mother, and pasted on to a highly colored back- 
ground of paper. The children had paper patterns of rabbits 
in different positions, and cut out those needed from the 
patterns. When the chapters — they, of course, were repro- 
duction lessons, and were written in the fifteen-minute time 
given for language — and the illustrations were finished, they 
were bound together and tied up in green paper covers. In 
the front cover, in the centre, was a cutting, pasted, of Peter, 
while around the edge to form a border, were colored cuttings 
suggestive of this adventurous rabbit. There were pictures 
of the old fir tree, of vegetables seen in Mr. McGregor’s 
garden, of Mr. McGregor himself, of the friendly little 
Sparrows, of the watering-pot, of the old mouse, and many 
more, 


+ 


We, as teachers, meet with many trials and discouragements 
in our work, as well as much of the charm of the work, and 
it is well, often, I believe, to think of others who are still 
farther from Hope’s great anchor than are we. 

What a cheery little woman Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch was! Do you remember how she told Lovey Mary 
that she, Lovey Mary, had enough to be thankful for in 
that she had no hare lip, if nothing else? 
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I have cut from an issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal of 
long ago, the last thing that Helen Keller wrote in her series 
of articles telling about the story of her life. Often have I 
read it, that ending, until it has become so beautiful, so rich 
in meaning to me, that I want you to re-read it, even if you 
read it at the time of its publication, for I want you, too, 
to love it. 

Surely if Miss Keller, limited as she was and is, can find 
so much that is beautiful in life, surely you and I ought to 
climb the mountain tops above the little annoyances that 
come to us in the school-room day by day. 








The little leaves upon the ‘Trees 
Tire writtee cer wit ndles and urords, 
The pretty madrigals and giees 
Sung by ‘the merry minstrel birds. 


Frank Dempster Sherman 





Learning to be Knights and Ladies 


“Let’s grab de ball when it comes dis way.” 

Four-year-old Jimmy looked at five-year-old Willie and 
shook his head as Willie made this proposal. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to; I’m going to be a knight and wait for 
my turn.” 

Jimmy had been in the free kindergarten near the Bowery, 
in New York, only a few weeks. He had listened to the 
stories of knights that the teacher had told him, and he 
wanted to be like one of these heroes. Willie turned away, 
half angry; then he, too, made up his mind to act like a 
knight and returned to his play, leaving the other children 
unmolested. 

Both Jimmy and Willie live in one of the tenement districts 
of New York City. They were “‘toughs” until they came to 
the kindergarten. Their home is a great, ugly building in 
which scores of families live, each tucked away in one of two 
rooms. Sometimes two families live in one crowded room, 
cooking over a common fire, eating off the floor, and sleeping 
huddled together in the corners. The children’s playground 
is the street and the alley; their playthings, whatever they 
can pick from the garbage can or the ash heap. No wonder 
they are ‘‘toughs,” with little respect for the rights of others. 

— Little Chronicle (Chicago) 


(Cannot the firs primary teachers use the “Knight” stories with 
their children even as the kindergartners do? Don’t you know what 
they are? Ask some kindergartner to tell you. — THE Eprror) 





A teacher who found it almost impossible to reach the 
parents of a bad boy owing to his eternal vigilance, tried a 
special delivery letter with the most satisfactory results. 
The father was aroused in the middle of the night, so was the 
boy, and affairs were satisfactorily settled. She says she 
never invested ten cepts more advantageously. — M. E. F. 
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Sympathy When I was III 

Perhaps it reveals a too sordid consideration for the “loaves 
and fishes,” but my greatest pleasure during the year was 
derived from the sympathy shown by parents and school 
officials when I was ill and out of school. My appreciation 
of their attitude is largely due to the fact that at the beginning 
of my work in teaching I was in a city school where all teachers 
were regarded merely as parts of the machine. Sentiment is 
not one of the twentieth century fashions and men and women 
are usually too busy to show the appreciation which they 
really feel. But a sure knowledge that others are under- 
standing when one tries to do the best for the boys and girls 
gives one courage. Oe os 


* 


Three Good Reasons 

This has been an unusually encouraging year in my small 
domain. 

First, I am pleased with myself. I have taught — well, no 
matter how long, but a good while; long enough to be con- 
sidered veteran. Now we old-stagers do get into ruts, and 
are quite apt to look askance at new methods. I am glad 
to find in myself this year that the desire to begin new ways is 
stronger than it used to be, my interest has grown with the 
development of the subjects, and the experience of years has 
given me power to grasp the new ideas in a practical way. 
So-I don’t think I need to apply for a pension yet. 

Next, which deeply satisfies another side of my nature, a 
certain small boy, whom his former teacher justly described 
as ‘‘mush with skim milk on top,” after spending half the 
year in an invertebrate condition has braced up wonderfully. 
I have not space to tell how — but he is my real satisfaction. 

My third reason for satisfaction is general. ‘‘The world 
do move,” and people’s opinion of us as a whole, do move 
with it. There are not so many horrid little slurs in the 
papers, our clubs increase in power and respect from outsiders, 
our opinions are asked for on subjects connected with the 
welfare of the schools. And, unimportant detail though it 
may be, they have discovered in my educational section, and 
in some others this year, that we need a little more money. 

N. L. 
+ 


Have Reached a Larger Portion of the Children 

In looking over the past year I feel that I have reached a 
larger portion of the children than ever before. I have made 
a special study of plans and devices for the development of 
each subject, and have worked very carefully and definitely 
along these lines. 

The children have been much more interested than usual. 
The spirit of the room has been beautiful and the children 
have been quiet and orderly. Certainly nothing could give 
one more satisfaction than seeing and feeling the awakening 
of some of these little minds which have seemed almost 
dormant. I. M. A. 

+ 


Harmony Among Teachers 


In looking over the past year, the one thing that seems to 
have made the greatest impression, is the perfect harmony 
in which our teachers have worked. Usually we have to 
contend with at least one disturbing element. This year, 
the perfect friendliness and good-fellowship have been very 
satisfying. Each one has worked faithfully for the good 
of the whole school and not solely for her own advancement. 
It is such a relief to have no friction among the teachers, 
for the children are so ready to see if there is trouble and to 
act accordingly. 

G. H. G. 
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Morning ‘Valks 
Looking back over this pleasant year of work I find that 
the Morning Talks which I prepared last summer have give: 
me more satisfaction than anything else, because of the interest 
the children have manifested. I wish I had space to tell how 
these talks came to be such a delight. 
S.C. 


* 


[-nrique has Blossomed ! 

The special thing that makes my year’s work seem worth 
while is this: Enrique has blossomed. Sometimes one is a 
long time looking for ‘*the budding flower and the opening 
heart.’ For three years this most bigoted little Mexican that 
ever hated a “gringo,” this poor, ragged, unloved, unlovely, 
unsmiling little Enrique met smiles with frowns, dodged 
caresses, refused gifts, and sullenly resisted every form of 
teaching. Yet something there was in his very hopelessness 
and unloveliness that cried out, when patience ebbed low, 
“Don’t give me up!”? And now he is — not an angel — but 
the leader of his class and by unanimous vote of his compan- 
ions ‘‘captain of the line’; but, best of all, he is his teacher’s 
friend, and he has learned to smile. 


& 


He Moved Away 
My greatest cause for satisfaction is that Paolo Guildotti 
has moved into another district. For two years I have carried 
him as a thorn in my side, till the side has grown very lame 
and abnormally sensitive. My school has been the worse 
for him, and has he grown enough better in my care to com- 
pensate for the harm done to fifty others ? E. E 


a 


A Line Before the Looking-glass 

Consternation filled my soul at that first sight — unattrac- 
tive surroundings, a dilapidated building, old-fashioned 
double desks, cut and marred, broken chairs, no curtains 
unspeakable blackboards, grimy walls — what a place to 
live in! And then the children — dirty, ragged, unkempt! 
The room was nothing; the children must come first. My 
experiences would fill a book. Pocket-combs, given as re- 
wards for noticeable improvement in appearance, helped 
matters along; and great was my joy, after six months’ effort, 
to see a dozen boys lined up before our 6 x 8 looking-glass 
using these combs. And my greatest satisfaction was the 
astonished face of my hitherto skeptical superintendent as 
he gazed on that line; even Ikey, my dirtiest boy, who had 
not yet attained to his reward, was wetting his fingers in his 
mouth to force a part in the hair which had never known the 
feeling of a comb. i. ka E. 


r% 


Marching on to Victory 

The most encouraging features of the year’s work show 
themselves in my children’s freedom from petty deceit and 
their readiness to speak the truth. 

The common bugbear, Fear, has been banished from our 
midst. The little motto, 

“In my daily life 1’°ll try 
To never speak nor act a lie,” 

has been like a guiding star to light the pathway. To make 
a long story short, the timid ones have been taken by the 
hand till brave enough to walk alone, the thoughtless wan 
derers called back the deserters, one by one, gathered inte 
the ranks marching onward to victory in Life’s battles. 


ae Eek 
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> Tf Connected with Your School Work has Given 
> \pSatistactionr 
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The Contrast 

\Vhat one special thing gives me most satisfaction? The 
conirast between my children as they appeared at the closing 
exercises and the little strangers I met in the same class-room 
two vears before. It was the difference in their manner 
and in the expression of their faces, and the change in 
themselves which this outward difference indicated. 

The school was in a thinly-settled, out-of-the-way section. 
The children had had absolutely no training — home, civil, 
or religious. ‘Together we worked for a beautiful class-room 
and attractive out-door surroundings, and, when our dreams 
were beginning to be realized, what could be more natural 
than that we should feel that we had to live up to our beau- 
tiful school-home? All these things, together with the simple, 
interesting, and necessary class-work made brighter, more 
hopeful, more interested and interesting, and more cultured 
and refined the happy faces to which I said good-bye. 

A 
& 


They Love to Come to School 

The thing that has given me the greatest satisfaction during 

the year has been that my little pupils love to come to school. 
M. 
tod 
Eyes That See Not 

Last year I made up my mind that I would have eyes and 
see not so much as I had been seeing. I am no lover of the 
gum-chewer, but if he was working industriously, not a word 
have I said to him. Then, instead of a command and a 
‘refuse me if you dare”’ expression to accompany it I adopted 
a confidential tone when making unpleasant requests, and 
my manner was that of one sure of being obeyed, and I was 
seldom disappointed. These two discoveries have done more 
to produce a feeling of satisfaction than any other discoveries 
I have made in all the years of my teaching. When I think 
of the ‘‘will matches”? which used to form a marked feature 
of my daily work, formerly, when I considered instant obedi- 
ence necessary to my success as a disciplinarian, and contrast 
my end-of-the-day feeling of this year and of other years, I 
am so thankful I want to pass my discoveries along. 

EK. G. 
& 


The Power to Do 

As I review my year’s work, nothing gives me greater 
pleasure than the fact that my children have made a steady 
advance in their power to do. They have greater power to 
make themselves do what they know they ought to do; 
greater power to do neat and careful work; greater power of 
self-control; greater power in application and concentration 
of thought; greater power of self-dependence; power to learn 
as well as to be taught. Even if all the ‘“‘mental machines”’ 
in the school have not accomplished the year’s work as laid 
down in the Course of Study, and though promotion be denied 
them, I count not my time and theirs lost, if I can see this 
increase in their power to do. E. N. 


& 
Am Haunted No More 


I have been haunted with the fear of Natuie Study ever 
since it was introduced into the schools. Why? Because | 
tried to do what everybody told me to, and I was pretty 
badly mixed over it. One day I broke loose from all the 
convention and tradition of it and just began to find things 
out with the children, assuming nothing myself. What an 
emancipation! We all love it now. We don’t even name it 
any more, but just do it in our own natural way. Isn’t that 
Cause enough for satisfaction ? S. 


The ‘Teacher a Friend 
This has given me the most satisfaction: That forty-five 
little boys and girls seem to look upon their teacher as a dear 
friend. This is a pleasure, because I’ve tried to impress this 
fact, not by “preaching,” but by practicing kindness and 
courtesy. A favorite ‘‘gem” of ours is the following: 
“We cannot change yesterday, that is clear, 
Nor begin to-morrow until it is here; 


So the only thing left for you and for me 
Ist make to-day as sweet as can be.” 


+ 


The Little Lame Sheep 

The children in my room this year, who are perfectly 
balanced and well-behaved, and will ‘‘ make their grade,” are 
a comfort to me, but they do not afford any great satisfaction, 
for anyone could have carried them along. But it is the little 
lame sheep that I delight in remembering. The ninety and 
nine are always safe, but the shepherding of the hundredth 
is the thing that gives me my satisfaction in this retrospection. 
The poor little unfortunates who were starting out on life’s 
journey without adequate and full equipment: Little Carrie 
really so nervous that she had hysterics on every provocation; 
wee Johnnie, who was armed with a powerful deep voice that 
simply squawked and was positively unable to carry a tune; 
little Leonard, who lacked poise and self-confidence to such 
a degree that he paled and flushed and trembled all over 
whenever I looked at him; even my black Letta, with her 
somewhat vague moral ideas, all of these were my “faltering 
and weak brethren.’”’ I glory in the memory of the times, 
when in dealing with these, the woman and mother rose 
above the teacher. In the end I have conquered. Carrie 
has gained poise and self-control; Johnnie has actually 
learned to sing; Leonard has jound himself, and Letta — oh, 
joy! After a time she stole no more and I, in looking back, 
say, ‘‘Hallelujah!” . 


a 
An Increase in Salary 
It may sound sordid, but the most satisfactory thing to me 
this year has been a raise in my salary. I have fifty dollars 
more now to buy help-books for my work. 
L. 
= 


The Golden Bond of Sympathy 

I dislike, for the first time in all of my teaching experience, 
the thoughts of the long vacation, for it means the ending of 
the happiest year, filled with the ‘‘goldenest”’ hours that I 
have ever spent. It is not the thought that the school is 
well fitted in work to go on, as they surely are, that gives me 
so much satisfaction, but the thought that we have been so 
much to each other, thirty little children and I, for forty weeks. 
They have made my life richer and sweeter and I have tried 
to repay them. The golden bond of sympathy which has 
been steadily forging itself between us, until we have taken 
what is best and sweetest from each other’s lives, to make 
our own better for the coming years, is what has appealed 
to me as the most satisfactory thing in this year’s work. 

ae 
+ 


I Walked on Air 
The most satisfactory thing to me is that I have had two 
articles accepted by Primary Epucartion this year. If any- 
body supposes that isn’t much, let them be refused acceptance 
to its columns as often as ] was. I wanted to be in that paper 
and no other. When I really found myself there I walked on 
air. Then I knew I had said something worth saying. 


E. J. 
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A Trip to Nature 


A Correlation of Nature Study and Physical 
Exercise 
NELLE RAGNAR PARSONS 
L= us take the nature work of the school for the 


month of June. Flowers, fruit-blossoms, grasses, 

bees, butterflies, birds —all these and more are 

claiming the attention of the child. How is the three- 
fold nature of the child to be brought to bear upon these 
simple, common daily occurrences? Physically, their senses 
must be trained to get correct and accurate impressions. 
Emotionally, their interests and sympathies must. in some way 
be aroused in the life under observation. Mentally, their 
impressions should be gathered from watching the appear- 
ance, growth, movements of the animal or plant in its 
natural environment. And lastly should be given an oppor- 
tunity to convert these mental impressions into as many 
forms of expression as possible. They should tell about, 
write about, and draw what they have seen, they should 
imitate and represent as far as possible the activities observed. 
One of the most important results of such a representation 
is the feeling of kinship thereby aroused in the child. Im- 
personating the /ife about him gives the child a sympathy for 
and interest in that life which he cannot otherwise get. 


And, living all things —all things know. 


What is the first step necessary to give a correct “feeling” 
as well as a correct “idea” to the child of these forms of life ? 
Is it not to give the child the opportunity to sense as well as 
to see the habitat peculiar to the insect, bird, or plant under 
discussion ? 

If the children have never seen the fields of waving grass, 
if they have never known the whiff of a breeze laden with the 
perfume of field and flower if they have never felt the warm 
sun on God’s fair earth nor heard the stir of His growing 
things, what can they conceive of the true life of a bee or a 
butterfly or a bird? They must take in through the physical 
senses the living thing and the particular part of the pulsing 
universe from which it draws its life. Without this sense 
impression, this pleasant ‘‘feel”’ of atmosphere, this thrill of 
life, what can the word ‘‘field’’ mean to the child? With it, 
what memories and associations will not one tiny blade of 
grass in a bottle in the class-room recall to his mind! Perhaps 
the only way to be sure the children have had this foundation 
experience is to take them in a body for a trip. This may 
be hard, it may be impracticable, it may even be impossible, 
but it will make all the rest of the work easier for the teacher 
if it can be done, and without it the work is almost sure to 
be dead and dull. 

If an excursion is possible, seek out a field of tall grass 
open to the sun, with trees nearby. A slow-flowing stream 
will add a charm to the impression. Call the attention of the 
children to the shape and movements of the trees, to a single 
grass stalk and its movements, and the undulating motions 
of the entire mass in the breeze. Be sure the children listen 
to the quiet — the great calm — of the place. Ask them to 
shut their eyes and listen. Ask them if they can hear the 
butterflies’ wings. Watch for butterflies, bees, grasshoppers, 


birds. Ifthe children see other insects or animals make a note | 


of these and use them in the representations in the class-room 
if they offer good physical exercise. This day’s experience 
will not only give them a fitting background for the nature 
work and the physical exercise of the class-room, but it 
will increase one hundredfold their capacity for enjoying 
the holiday which may come their way during the summer 
vacation. It may be that each child has had the experience 
of such a trip as this separately. If so, the excursion of the 
class as a whole will not be absolutely necessary, though it 
will still be advisable. 

Suppose the trip has been taken, then — what can be gotten 
out of it for physical exercises ? 


I. PLant LIFE 
1 Representation of fields of grains and grasses 
This exercise may be taken in several ways. 


a 


b 


C 


d 
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Sitting or standing, arms held horizontally forward 
make a free, graceful, undulating motion of the 
arms rising and sinking in imitation of the waving 
and rippling movement of the field in the breeze. 

Class standing to represent field, each child repre 
senting a single grass stem, arms upward raise 
representing the blades of grass, body sway for- 
ward, and backward, arms and fingers completely 
relaxed, following easily the swaying of the body. 
Stand with feet slightly apart. Sway from front 
to back, or from right to left. Be sure the entire 
class sways in the same direction at the same time. 

Deep-bending of grass-stem in stronger wind. 
Feet slightly apart, place. 

Arms and head relaxed, arms upward raise. 

Deep trunk bending. 

1 Forward and upward (not backward). 
2 Right and left. 
3 Swirling. Right, forward, left, upward. 














2 


Weeping Willow Exercise in relaxation to quiet nerves 


Representations oj trees . 

Position Feet slightly apart, place (a tree is broadest 
at its base), get roots firmly planted (spread toes, just 
as if they were roots growing into the ground. 
Body erect, chest and head up (the trunk of a tree 
should be straight and tall.) (Excellent position 
through suggestion.) Before raising the arms for 
branches, represent the swaying of the young sapling 
in the breeze, and bending in the storm. The nod- 
ding of the tops of the trees suggest good head 
movements. Raising the arms upward and outward 
to represent the branches, combine trunk bending 
and twisting with the arm movements. A guess- 
ing game adds interest to this exercise. Let indi- 
vidual children represent the contour or characteristic 
movement of different kinds of trees and the class 
guess what the tree is. The poplar, the willow, the 
cedar, the maple, the palm, suggest variety of 
shape for representation, the branches (arms) ex- 
tending directly upward, hanging limply, sloping 
outward and downward, or reaching outward and 
upward as the case may be. 
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Ii. ANIMAL LIFE 
Do not expect very young children to make the fine 
distinctions necessary for accurate representations. 
They will quickly discern?such fundamental differ- 
ences as exist between the crawling things and the 
flying things. But the different way in which the 























Pine tree Energized position 


lying things use their wings they will not be likely 
to notice. The teacher may, in this case, come to 
the aid of the child with some suggestive questions. 
The bee’s wings are smaller. Then let us bend our 
arms at the elbows when representing the bees. 
The movement of his wings is quicker. He makes 
a buzzing sound. Butterflies’ wings touch overhead 
when closed. (Turn the palms of the hands in to 
imitate this position of the wings.) The movement 
of the wings is irregular, sometimes fluttering, some- 
times floating. Butterflies are light and are blown 
about in the wind. Birds’ wings are stronger. 
They have bones in them. 

The animals which the children see on their 
excursion may be systematized in some such simple 
outline as the following: 

1 The Crawling Things 
a The caterpillar. 
1 Finger or arm movement on desk. 
2 Crawling on hands and knees. 
b. The spider. (An exercise for boys.) 
Crawling on hands and feet spread well apart. 
2 The Hopping Things 

a The grasshopper. 

b The cricket. 

Standing on hands and feet, spring into the 
air. Be sure to land on the balls of the 


feet. 
3 The Flying Things 
a_ Bees. 


Arms bent at elbows, hands held in arm- 
pits, run about, making buzzing sound. 
b Butterflies. 
Skipping lightly to waltz time, free grace- 
ful movement of arms in rhythm with 
music. 
c Birds. 
1 Leg movements. 
a Walking — Crow, pigeon, sea-gull. 
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b Hopping — Sparrow. 
c Running — Robin. 

2 Wing movements. 
a Sailing — Sea-gull, hawk, eagle, 

swallow. 

b Continuous flapping—Sparrow, robin. 
c Flapping and sailing—Pigeon, crow. 
d Fluttering — Hummingbird. 


In all these flying exercises work for lightness, buoyancy, 
freedom. Do not give too many flying exercises in succession. 
Running, combined with arm exercise, increases the heart 
action and should, therefore, be given with discretion. Be 
sure that the floor is clean before allowing the children to take 
the crawling exercises. 

In some such way as this the nature work and the physical 
exercise of the class-room may be correlated to the great advan- 
tage of both. The physical exercise period may be made a 
time to give expression to mental impression, the nature study 
may be utilized to put a thought-content, a spirit of play into 
the dull gymnastic drill. The tendency of the young child to 
imitate and impersonate life and activity is given an oppor- 
tunity for expression, the imagination is developed, the power 
of accurate observation is fostered, the sympathies are awak- 
ened, broadened, and kept alive. The body, mind, and spirit 
of the child are all brought to share equally in his development 
and each given an even chance for growth. 





A Strawberry Surprise Cake 
ALIcE E. ALLEN 


When Susie Stone asked to sing “‘The Strawberries Grow 
in the Mowing,” that next-to-the-last day, everybody in the 
Honeysuckle School-house just held his breath. Would Miss 
King suspect? Could they keep their secret just one day 
more? Wouldn’t she be pleased? Wouldn’t she think it 
was perfectly lovely in Susie Stone’s mother to have thought 
of such a Surprise for their last-day picnic? All such ques- 
tions buzzed about the school-room that afternoon for all the 
world like the bees outside in the honeysuckle blossoms. 

By and by the last spelling class came. Then again, the 
fifteen little folks trembled for their secret. For almost the 
first word Miss King gave out was “‘strawberry.” 

Benny Davis tried it. He was so excited he said, “‘s-t-r-a-w- 
b-u-r-y.”” Everybody laughed. ‘‘Ho, I sh’ think anybody 
could spell that word,” said Bobby Stone. His big sister 
Louise shook her head at him. And he spelled strawberry, 
“¢s-t-r-a-w-b-u-r-r-y.”” 

After awhile, somebody spelled the word right. And school 
really was out at last. The children saw Miss King safely 
on her way home. Then they stole back to the Honeysuckle 
School-house. Bert Stone unlocked the door and they all 
trooped in. Out from desks came little pails and cups and 
baskets and basins — all sorts of dishes. 

Then, with much flashing and rattling of tin, away to the 
Stone’s big ten-acre lot hurried the little folks of the Honey- 
suckle School-house. 

Somehow they reached it. Somehow, one and all, they 
climbed over or crept under or crawled through the fence. 
Oh, how beautiful that great green meadow was — all billowy 
grasses and daisies! And when you stopped long enough to 
listen, what wonderful sounds you heard all around you — 
tiny rustles of daisy-stalks and grass-blades, when the wind 
rippled through them; soft footsteps of meadow-folks scurrying 
away; murmurs from the brook hidden somewhere in the 
green tangle. And oh, how good the meadow smelled — 
a regular June smell made up of grasses and daisies and 
clover and soil and ripe strawberries all mixed together and 
steeped in hot sunshine. 

Susie found the first strawberry. She threw it over her 
left shoulder for good luck. Then Bobby found three, and 
Kate six. Then everybody all at once discovered a clump 
of berries— and another — and another — always another 
just a little farther on in the tall grass. Such strawberries — 
big and red and sweet, and fairly dropping from their hulls 
into the eager little hands! 
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An hour later, fifteen tired, hot, dusty, strawberry-stained, 
but altogether happy little folks trooped into the Stones’ yard, 
just across the road from the Honeysuckle School-house. 
Into the big kitchen they went. One after another, they 
emptied their pails and baskets and basins and cups, until 
the great platter on the table was piled up and running over 
with great delicious berries. 

Next day there was only a morning session at school. At 
noon Miss King and the fifteen little folks, with sixteen well- 
filled lunch-baskets, went to the woods nearby for their picnic. 

They were nearly ready to eat their lunch, sitting on the 
soft fragrant pine-needles, when Miss King said, “Why, 
where’s Susie? And Bobby, too. Has anyone seen them ?”’ 

‘‘Susie ran home for a minute,”’ said Louise. ‘‘ There she 
comes, Miss King.” 

Sure enough, there she came, and Bobby, too; and between 
them, some way, the wonderful strawberry shortcake, just out 
of the Stones’ oven. Such a shortcake — the crusts so flaky 
it made your mouth water just to look at them, and between 
them and heaped in a small crimson mountain on top were 
the strawberries from the meadow! 

“There’s going to be real cream for it,”’ said Mabel, in a 
big whisper; “‘ ’cause mother sent a lot.” 

When Susie and Bobby and the shortcake reached Miss 
King, she was standing with both hands held out to receive it. 
Before she could say a word, Susie made her best bow. What 
she meant to say was, “‘ Please, Miss King, here is a strawberry 
shortcake.” But what she did say was, ‘‘ Pleath, Mith King, 
here ith a sthrawberry surprith cake!” 











A Teacher’s Vacation 


CERIDWEN SAMUEL 


HEN I decided to spend last July with Cousin 

Ruth in her dear, old-fashioned home in the coun- 

try, I was very glad. I had not seen Ruth for two 

years, not since she began teaching, and I was so 

pleased to think of the good times we should have together. 

We met at East Junction and traveled the few remaining 

miles together. East Junction is where Ruth teaches, a 

pleasant place, only a few miles from home. Ruth looked 

thin and very tired, but there was such a dear look in her 

eyes. She noticed every child we saw and most of them 

returned shyly her winning smile. She was the same dear 

Ruth, with an added dignity, and yet a humbler attitude, 
if you can understand the paradox. 

For the first few days we did nothing but rest and watch 

he clouds and visit. Ruth told me of her school and I told 
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her of my music. We lounged and slept and talked. Afte: 
that we boated, picnicked, read, and sewed in the loveliest, 
quietest sort of way. Then, one memorable morning, we 
awakened to hear the steady patter of raindrops. 1 wondered 
what we should do. Ruth and I always distinguish rain) 
days by doing something unusual. This morning, right after 
breakfast, my teacher-cousin brought out a book of wall 
paper samples, a yard stick, some scissors and some lead 
pencils. She said it was a good morning to get her Christmas 
chains ready. Out of the book we cut the red sheets and 
sheets of a light color that harmonized well with the red ones. 
These we ruled into strips and cut off into the right lengths 
so that there were six or eight strips in each piece. Ruth 
said the children would cut these apart and paste them to 
make the chains. If you have never tried it, you have no 
idea how long it takes to get these strips ready. Ruth said 
she never could have Christmas chains if she did not get the 
strips ready in vacation time. Three others of the family 
helped and the result was a big box of ruled paper which 
Ruth labeled and stowed away with a happy face. 

From that time on I helped Ruth with her school work. 
In those pleasant days we did so many things that would 
make Ruth’s teaching easier and more profitable the next 
year. We had pleasant times socially and athletically, vet 
some of the pleasantest memories of that month centre about 
the times when we read all about silk, or nutmeg, or Columbus, 
that we could find, and gathered together interesting objects 
to make Ruth’s teaching more impressive and lasting. We 
wrote out a pleasant little exercise for Columbus Day and 
made a fine program for Longfellow’s Birthday. We also 
read educational magazines. I had never before known 
what delightful reading is to be found therein. Ruth said 
she read the papers in such a hurry during the winter that 
she liked to read them again during the summer. She got 
her brother to drill a wooden croquet ball with small holes 
at even distances. This she gilded and attached a piece of 
red, white, and blue ribbon to it with a bow at the top. “‘I 
wanted one of these balls so much last year,’ she said; 
‘but I was too busy to get it ready. You see these little holes 
are filled with small flags and a flag ball is a charming thing 
in February.” 

Then Ruth grew strenuous. She had a great box of small 
pictures that she had collected from all sorts of sources and 
which were of no use to her mixed together as they were. 
So we sorted them out, putting the ones for each purpose 
into large envelopes which we labeled. Then we sorted these 
into piles to be used for certain lessons. For instance, I 
remember there was a language lesson on homes. We put 
together pictures of bird’s nests, tents, sheepfolds, houses, 
etc., and put them into an envelope labeled ‘“ Language 
Lesson on Homes.” Ruth prepared a set of questions 
which she slipped into the envelope and which read: ‘‘ Whose 
home is this? Of what is it made? Who made it? Is it a 
pleasant place? Would you like to live in it?” She said 
she would write these questions on the board, give each child 
a picture and a piece of paper and let him answer the ques- 
tions according to his picture. We also arranged geography 
lessons and seat work in similar ways. 

Ruth had a great many patterns of various things that she 
used in her school work: animals, fishes, flowers, birds, fruit, 
etc. They were on stray pieces of paper, and these I planned 
to put together in a book. I marked them off with carbon 
paper on sheets of water color paper of uniform size. | 
numbered the pages and wrote an index. I put on covers 
of dark cardboard, fastened it together with paper fasteners, 
and printed “Patterns” on the outside. Ruth said it would 
be such a help. 

Then we made regular sets of standard seat work, begging 
boxes from the dry-goods stores to hold them, until really I 
began to feel tired. I realized, then, that Ruth had been 
working like a steam engine for nearly a month. I, who was 
entirely free from school-room weariness, felt the strain. What 
then must she? I begged her to stop, but she said she could 
not. She could not afford to buy these things; other teachers 
had them and she must not fall behind. She said, however, 
that she wanted to earn a little money to spend on school 
extras, so she had decided to pick berries and that would be a 
change. She could earn a dollar a day. Well. of course, I 
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put on a sunbonnet and went, too. I had a good deal of 
curiosity to know what Ruth would buy with that particular 
dolar. So I made a bargain with her. If she would let me 
see the lists I would donate my dollar. She knew that I did 
not need the money, so after some urging she consented to 
take my money. ‘Though you know I would have shown 
you the list anyway,” she said. Here it is: 


Flag seals $ .I0 
Holly seals .10 
Easter seals .I0 
50 small pictures .25 
Large picture -20 


Green cardboard — .25 


$1.00 


he other dollar was spent in this way: 


Parquetry circles $ .25 
Parquetry squares 25 
Paper flags 25 
Ribbon 25 

$1.00 


Ruth told me about the pictures. I shall get a large 
picture of the ‘Sistine Madonna” for the room and small 
ones for the children. ‘The small ones I shall mount on green 
cardboard, tying them at the top with the red ribbon. Just 
before Christmas we shall have a picture study. Each child 
shall have one to hold in his hand during the lesson and 
when he goes home he shall take it with him.” 

| was so pleased with Ruth’s investments that 1 begged 
her to go again to the berry field. This time she invested 
the money into five-cent classics, passe-partout binding and 
pictures. By this time only three days were left of July. 
[ thought Ruth’s school work must be all done, but she 
murmured something about pictures to be passe-partouled, 
calendars to be made ready and a number of other things. 
Then I rebelled. No teacher could have the vitality to with- 
stand the strain of such a summer and teach enthusiastically 
the rest of the year. If Ruth had fixed her flag ball and 
Madonna pictures and done a few other little things it would 
have been pleasant, but this strain was outrageous. | 
arranged with her mother that afternoon to take her off with 
me for the rest of the vacation. 





What Happened to a Sleepy Bird 


In an old barn a party of swallows lived. Each morning 
they awoke and flew out of their nests very early. One of 
the birds was a lazy little fellow. He liked to take longer 
naps mornings than he ought. The other birds were very 
angry with him, and resolved to punish him. One morning 
when Sleepy Head did not come out of his nest the others flew 
away, and pretty soon came back with some sticky materials 
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in their bills. They hovered around Sleepy Head and soon 
had him plastered to his nest. 

A gentleman, hearing Sleepy Head cry, went out and set 
him free. Then a queer thing happened. Sleepy Head 
forgot his punishment and went back to his nest for another 
nap. The birds again began to plaster him in, but the 
gentleman, feeling sorry for little Sleepy Head, took a ladder 
and a cup of water and climbed to the nest, pouring water 
on the bird and nest. 

It didn’t take Sleepy Head long to wake up and he was 
soon flying over the hills and far away with his friends, 
looking for his breakfast. ; 





June Butterflies 


In making a pattern to be hektographed so that each child 
may have one to draw from, the teacher will find the simplest 
method the following: Draw the upper and lower wing on 
one side, then folding the paper along the body axis, cut the 






folded sheet. The opposite wings will then be alike, which 
is the thing striven for. Let each child draw his butterfly 
from a pattern and fold up the wings. Color eyespots and 
edges various bright colors, and indicate veining if desired. 
If a fine thread is then fastened to the body and many of 
these “threaded” butterflies are festooned across an open 
window, the incoming breeze will seem to make them really 
fly. A. Mm. < 
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Flower Sketching 


ARIANNA KELLEY, Bristol, Conn. 


OST teachers look forward to the summer vacation 
M as a time for study along some particular line as 
well as to the rest and recreation which is their due. 
It is the best time in the world to study drawing, 
and if you have a sketch-book handy, you can make use 
of it anywhere. Do not imagine that sketch-books are for 
artists only; I wish they were nearly as common as writing 





Fig. 1 


materials. I would not buy one of those expensive ones with 
the heavy drawing paper; the best kind I know of for your 
purpose is really a note-book. It is about eight inches long, 
quite thick, and nearly square. The paper is, of course, 
unruled and rather heavy, just the thing to use with a soft 
pencil. You can find such note-books at almost any sta- 
tioner’s. For an eraser get the kneaded rubber and use it on 
the instalment plan, for the pieces are large. Take for your 
motto that of the New York-Art Students’ League, “‘ No day 
without a line.” They put it in Latin, but English will do 
to begin with. 

If your first sketches are not good, keep at it, as you would 
at cooking or anything else that requires practice, and you will 
find that you are improving. Perhaps you will be surprised 
at what you can do. I was giving a pose lesson recently in a 
primary grade. The teacher sat in the back of the room 
and sketched with the class. She brought me her sketch 
and said ingeniously, “Look, I never tried this before. I 
didn’t know I could do it. Isn’t it good!” It was good, 
full of life, really a good sketch, and we were as pleased over 
it as two children. 

To be sure, the surprise is often the other way, and we must 








expect to make failures, but summon what confidence you 
have and remember that those who know how to draw had to 
learn. We hear about “natural artists”? who ‘‘never had to 
take a lesson,” but they are usually in the class with natural 
poets who understand neither grammar nor spelling. To 
the making of a great artist, talent is indispensable, but most 
people can learn to draw a great many things. 

Begin with leaves and grasses. Try leaves in different 
positions. Fig. 1 is an example of what to avoid; if you 
draw a leaf like a, it would look one-sided like ), if flattened 
out. So you must use your imagination as you work. 

It may be unpedagogical to give examples of what to avoid, 
but sometimes it works pretty well if the attention is fixed 
on the faulty drawing only for the moment, just long enough 
to compare it with something better. 

Try to find examples of good pencil work by the best 
illustrators and use them for reference. Dr. Haney and Mr. 
James Hall have written illuminating articles on the use of 
the pencil and the pen. 

I said that you should use imagination as you worked, 
but there are ways in which 
it had better not be used. 

For example, most people im- 

agine that they can see much 

more than they are really able 

to see. Because a leaf has 

many veins it does not follow 

that we can see them all. If 

you hold it between you and 

the light, you will see a great 

many, but now consider a 

cluster of leaves as they grow 

on the plant. Isn’t there a 

leaf among them all that 

shows the venation more 

plainly than the rest? Can’t -- 
you find one that shows the mM 
veins on one side where the 

light happens to strike, while 

on the other side you cannot 

see any? and so on. 

You cannot lay down rules - 
beforehand for what you will waite 
find, though you can plan a little what to look for. You must 
patiently observe, for nature is ‘‘a constant surprise.” Then 
again, suppose you do see a great deal, you are not expected 
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to draw all you see. If you especially admire something in 
the subject you are drawing, draw that as well as possible, 
that the observer may admire it, too. You would not lay 
equ: stress on everything any more than you would accent 
equilly the words of a sentence. Fig. 2 is a danger signal. 
Art ‘mplies selection, and it is often the most difficult thing 
to decide what to leave out. 

A iriend of mine who studied with a great flower painter in 
Paris, was told to fix her attention on one flower in a bouquet 
and while doing so, notice how little detail she could see at 
the same time in the rest of the bunch. She was to paint 
them keeping this idea in mind. It is just as well not to draw 
bouquets at first, but such ideas ought to help us. 





Fig. 5 


Fig. 3 is a good subject to start with. Make a number of 
sketches from something of this kind. If you can draw leaves 
well, flowers will not be very difficult. Apple blossoms are 
charming subjects. Try flowers singly at first and make them 
rather large. In a class of children, forty-nine out of fifty 
will draw everything too small. Small drawings are ineffective 
and less easily corrected than large ones. If you go about a 
class and lay petals on their flower sketches you will frequently 
find that one petal will cover a whole flower. This is a 
convincing method. 

The texture of apple blossoms is very delicate and the 
petals are more or less crinkled and folded; a hard line will 
not suggest them. The wild rose, Fig. 4, shows what to 
avoid. The tight line around it makes it look uncomfortable, 
as if it could not breathe, and suggets thickness rather than 
delicacy. Apple blossoms and wild roses require the™same 
kind of treatment. 
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Seek for variety in what you draw; you will hardly ever 
find two flowers or two leaves exactly alike. Though they 
may seem so at the first glance, you will find them almost as 
unlike as the children in your class. 

Fig. 5 shows an arrangement of 
the wild meadow lily, that might 
fit into a space on your black- 
board. This flower does not 
bloom in New England until the 
schools are closed for the sum- 
mer, but it is a pity not to use 
it sometimes as a_ decoration. 
You will enjoy sketching it, for 
the grace of its lines is an educa- 
tion. I do not know a plant more 
beautiful in line. 

Fig. 6 gives two warnings: c is too stiff and mechanical, 
but perhaps it is not so bad as d, which has a weak and 
meaningless curve in the stem. Most of us incline to one 
or the other of these faults. If we are naturally mechanical, 
and like everything nice and even, we are apt to draw like c, 
while if we prefer the picturesque and graceful, we exaggerate 
the curve and make it like d. The remedy is to study the 
flower itself. Do not worry about your sketch looking 
“pretty” or ‘‘nice,” but try to make it /rue. 


\ 
Fig. 4 





lig. 6 


One day I told a fifth grade class that I had a prescription 
that would make artists of them. It was this: Ten looks to 
every line, ten thoughts to every look. This may seem quite 
a dose. I would never give it to a class that wasn’t working 
in good earnest. They seemed to take it seriously, though 
probably they diluted it a good deal. But some time they 
may think of the prescription again and take it a little stronger. 
You never can tell just what will stick in the minds of your 
pupils. 

If you make many faithful sketches during the summer 
you will find your eyes opened a great deal. And that is the 
best thing about drawing, after all. 

Perhaps these lines of Whittier’s are not new to you, but 
they are worth remembering: 


The beauty which old Greece and Rome 
Sang, painted, wrought, lies close at home. 
We need an eye, an ear, 
In all our daily walks to trace 
The outlines of incarnate grace, 
The hymns of gods to hear. 





A Human Piano 


This is great fun, and a drill helpful to monotones. 

Eight children represent each a syllable of the scale, and 
they Jove to be “tuned” up to pitch, then “played” upon 
with a pointer. 

They should stand in correct order before the class and 
can then be tried easily. Try it some dull day. 

CL. @: 
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Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 

Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay. 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it. 


— Lowell 





A Little Vacation Talk 


Since you are to have a summer freedom from the ‘“‘oughts” 
and ‘‘don’ts” of school journals, let me condense a few of 
these for your health’s good. 

It is an accepted truth among investigators that in addition 
to the objective mind of which we are conscious, we have a 
subjective mind (soul-mind) of which we are not conscious. 
This mind cares for the body. It is this mind that controls 
the constant rebuilding of the body. It builds according to 
the pattern you carry in your mind — your thought pattern. 
If your thought is despondent, your faith and courage likewise, 
your body cells will be rebuilt on that plan. If 
hopeful, courageous, optimistic, your body 
accordingly. You make your own body by 
Thoughts are things. Thoughts are creative. It is not safe 
to think what you like. What we sow we reap. This is law. 
Now when beginning your vacation, make a mental picture 
of yourself, just as you wish to be when you return to your 
work. Carry that picture in your heart constantly. See 
nothing but the happy, rested, cheery woman you have pic- 
tured. Your subjective mind will be conscious of that 
picture and remember it in its reconstruction work. This 
subconscious mind is reached perfectly by suggestion, and 
you must not fail to give it suggestions for health all summer. 

Companionship You are going to meet strangers —a 
variety of them. You will soon discover who is who. The 
criticising, gossiping, pessimistic kind must be avoided at all 
hazards. You simply can’t afford to give your subjective 
mind the suggestion that comes from such association. If 
you can’t turn the current of their thought while with them, 
flee from them, no matter at what sacrifice. Better vacation 
in a desert than such association. Particularly you will need 
to ‘‘watch out” for these people at the table. If you are 
caught, at meal time, with people who habitually discuss 
dietetics, and the effect of this or that article of food upon 
the individual stomach, again, I say, flee away somewhere, 
even if you beg for meals in the kitchen. You cannot with- 
stand such influences. Thoughts are creative and your own 
digestion will surely be injured. Your digestion and assimila- 
tion come under the rule of your subjective mind. Can you 
afford to give it any such suggestions as would inevitably 
result from such table-talk ? Of course, every effort should be 
made to introduce cheerful neutral conversation at meal 
time, but as well expect to turn the course of a water-current 
as to change the habit of the woman who discusses every bit 
of food with reference to its effect upon herself. A teacher 
on a short vacation has no time or strength or duty to attempt 


you are 
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your thought. 
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missionary work with such people. 
is a menace to health, 
you hear, even. Thought is Creative. 

Gossiping The temptation to group together under the 
greenwood tree (I refuse to think of you doing fancy work 
on a piazza) and discuss the people one is thrown with is 
almost irresistible. But every nerve-cell in your body will be 
the worse for it, and you are away for a rest. If the bad 
taste and doubtful breeding of such dissecting conversations 
do not prevent its taking place, the matter of health should 
keep one out of it. Your mental picture is optimism, re 
member — seeing the best in everything. 

Talking Shop Not too much of it, and not any with the 
teacher who wails over her lot and dreads to go back. An 
other cause for fleeing for your life. This matter will touch 
you so closely that you will listen, and suggestions of discontent 
will enter your mind in spite of you, and your thoughts will be 
tinged with the unhappy conversation. ‘Thoughts are creative 
and you can’t afford to give your soul-mind any such sugges 
tions. So, my dear teachers, it is not only what you say and 
do yourself that threatens your recupet ration this summer, 
but it is what you see and hear from others as well. It is as 
much one’s duty to run away from a contaminating story as 
from a contagion. Let us, then, keep these three words in 
mind this summer, Thought is Creative, and see how it shapes 
our everyday thinking and doing. 


very meal with them 
so you see you must be careful what 





Papers Read Before Gatherings 

I am constantly offered “papers” for publication that have 
been read before educational meetings and I am constantly 
returning them. Why? Because the tone and style of such 
a paper is almost sure to be formal and stilted and unlike 
what the writers themselves would prepare for an educational 
journal. The symp ithetic, conversational tone of the matter 
adapted to magazines where teachers talk with each other 
is not suited to public meetings. No matter how well a 
paper has been received by an audience, don’t send it to 
PRIMARY Epucation for publication. Just re-write the 
matter in the way teachers will like to read it when they come 
home tired and take up their magazines to 
see if there is anything they care for. 
are not appetizing. - 
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Landscape 


DRAWING 


MADE IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
BY USING 





USE GRAYONART for lower grades and in rural schools. Eight color 
boxes retail at five cents. Brilliant Oil Color Effects. 


USE CRAYOGRAPH for higher grades. Solid, heavy and lasting —with 


true colors. Eight color boxes retail at ten cents. 
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USE EXCELLO SQUARES—Teachers work upon large paper supported 

he i by an easel so pupils can see the work across the school-room. 
rk SN ek at te, Ue Eight color boxes retail at twenty-five cents. 

is DRA sf od a iy 

he AOC ONS AMERICAN DRAWING TABLET —o x 12—for crayon and water color. 
i g) =i, “) 4 ‘ Best made. Ten cents. Mailing price, twenty-five cents. Prac- 
id list rot ert tice Tablets 6xg—8o sheets. Five cents. 

re- NOT SOILTHE HANDSOR CLOTHES 

PERMANENT-WILL NOT AUB OFF AMERICAN DRAWING LEAD PENCILS—Superior quality—¢4.80 per 
the i gross. 

\n- } r I" rt phat gl 

ich GOMLL. Ws. il g If you wish to introduce new crayons, name your position 
i it inn i in educational work and send for our free sample box 

i) 

bai Retails for 10 Cents containing one stick each of eight different varieties 
es- ‘ 
a AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
eo Wdueational Dept. Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass. 
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A Book of Unusual Importance to Primary Teachers: 

oo 8 | By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES and AMELIA WARFIELD WATKINS 
uch This book is published to meet a long existing demand for suggestive games and 
like recreations suitable for use in a room with desks and chairs. The Year Book is intended 
mal M. to meet the needs of the Primary, in that it adapts the Kindergarten games to the limita- 
tter 7 tions of the Primary Room. It seeks to permeate the primary routine with the spirit of 


ther the kindergarten, by giving a basis of morning talks, busy work, etc., in the week’s pro- 


ll a gram. In this respect it is in direct line with the course of study lately sent out to the Boston Schools. Arranged 


t to in orderly sequence of subjects in relation to the seasons and to holiday observances throughout the year. This 
the sequence is symbolized on the cover design by a chain of twelve links, one for each month, each link holding its 
ome 


special subject as represented within the book. The colors also are significant, the brown and green representing 
and Nature’s dress in winter and summer. 








— Beautijully bound in decorated cloth. Size,6x9. Price, $1.25 Postpaid. 
Write for special circular, describing in detail the purpose and contents of this remarkable book. 
DESCRIPTIVE STORIES FOR ALL THE YEAR 
By MAUD BURNHAM 
e 
y 25 This little book offers short descriptive texts with opportunities for the use of descriptive sounds and gestures. 
r. 25 The stories are all new and original, thirty-five in number and indexed according to the seasons. 
t. 25 A dainty book attractively bound in cloth. Size, 7x54. Price, $0.50. 
- Write to our nearest office for new illustrated catalogue of books. Sent free on request. 
» 25 
a. : ; 
> MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
r. 2§ BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


(To be cut and mounted) 


The Little Folks of Lilliput * 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


1 A man named Gulliver was once lost at 
sea. He swam for a long time. At last he 
reached a small island. He fell asleep on the 
shore. 





2 When he awoke he tried to rise. Both 
hands and both feet were tied to the ground. 
His head was tied, too, by his long, thick hair. 


3 Gulliver felt something on his leg. On 
and on it came. At last it was just below his 
chin. There on his chest stood a man about 
six inches tall. 





4 Over this man’s shoulder peeped another 
tiny man—and another, and another. As 
many as forty of these little folks marched 
from Gulliver’s foot to his chin. 





5 Gulliver had found the island of Lilliput. 
The people who lived there were called Lilli- 
putians. They were not six inches tall. The 
horses were four and a half inches high. The 
geese were like sparrows. The birds were like 
flies. 





6 Gulliver gave a loud roar. The Lillipu- 
tians were badly frightened. ‘They fell back. 
They rolled over and over each other. Some 
fell from Gulliver’s body and were hurt. 





7 Gulliver pulled out some of the pegs 
which held his left arm fast. He pulled loose 
some of the strings which tied his hair to the 
ground. 








8 When the Lilliputians saw Gulliver move, 
they fired hundreds of tiny arrows into him. 
His arm felt as if a hundred needles were 
stuck fast in it. 





‘g Gulliver made the little folks know he 
was hungry. ‘They fed him meat by the bas- 
ketful. Two or three loaves of bread made 
him one mouthful. 





10 He drank out of their hogsheads. The 
Lilliputians danced on his chest for joy to see 
him eat and drink. Then he tossed their hogs- 
heads high in the air. The little folks laughed 


and shouted. 


* The Educational Publishing Company, Boston, have an excellent edition of 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” edited for young readers. 
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11 Gulliver fell asleep. Then the Lillipu- 
tians made a great cart. Nine hundred of 
their strong men put Gulliver upon it. Fifteen 
hundred horses drew him half a mile to the 
city. 





12 On the way some of the little men 
climbed on a ladder to Gulliver’s body. One 
ran his sword half way up Gulliver’s nose. 
It tickled him like a straw. Gulliver sneezed 
and woke. 





13 Thousands of people came from the 
city to see Gulliver. They called him the 
“Man Mountain.” The Emperor climbed 
into one of the highest towers to get a good 
view of him. 





14 The Emperor’s name was longer than 
he was. Part of it was Mully Ully Gue. 
He wore a golden helmet. In his hand was 
his sword drawn ready to strike. It was three 
inches long. 





15 By and by the Lilliputians let Gulliver 
standup. His hands were still bound. Ninety 
chains held him fast to a wall When the 
Emperor’s horse saw him, he reared with 
fright. 





16 Some of the little men shot arrows at 
Gulliver. One almost went into his eye. 
The officers caught six of the men and gave 
them to Gulliver. 


17 Gulliver put five of the men into his 
pocket. The sixth he took in his hand. 
Gulliver took out his pen-knife. The little 
man thought he was to be eaten alive. 





18 Gulliver set him gently on the ground. 
The little man ran off as fast as he could. 
Then Gulliver took the others from his pocket 
and set them all free. 





19 This pleased the Lilliputians. They 
were kind to Gulliver. They gave him their 
biggest temple to live in. The door was four 

(Continued on page 298) 
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Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors in 
our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre- 
Paratory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 








Jobn P. 


» Ph. D.. Write today for a fr 
Professor of English re 4 hn 4 


of our eighty-page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
33 Besse Place , Springfield, Mass. 











bY 
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STENCILS 


READ ,THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits— Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c, 
Busywork Stencils, ‘Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cilsonany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—\ 
(? f) pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<> Program, Roll of Honor or Wek 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog 
l'lease do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 











“CRA YOL A” 


Artists’ and School Crayon 


CRAYOLA COLORS are 
permanent and brilliant and 
can be blended and overwork- 
ed. They will not blur nor 
rub off! No expensive outfit 
is required in their use! No 
waiting for the colors to dry. 
No brushes to clean! No li- 


quid colors to soil the hands 


and clothes! These facts 
commend ““CRAYOLA”’ for 
Educational color work. We 
shall be pleased to furnish 
samples and particulars to 
Teachers interested. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO., 


81-83 Fulton St., 
New York, 























Notes 


— A revision of the course in calisthenics 
in the St. Louis schools caused for a brief 
period the introduction of a new walking 
exercise — a toe-in and a toe-out step and 
skip and wheel-about of beautiful move- 
ments performed in perfect time. It de- 
lighted the boys and girls, but ‘some called 
it dancing, and the new gymnastic was cut 
out. 

- The Minnesota Attorney-General has 
given an opinion that parents or guardians 
cannot open letters or mail addressed to 
minor children under their care. This is 
when the consent of the minor children is 


not given. The same prohibition, Mr. 
Weeks holds, extends to principals of 


schools and those at the heads of colleges 
and other Even 
the consent of pupils’ parents or guardians 


institutions of learning. 


is not sufficient. ‘The party sending the 
letter alone can give such authorization. 


Supt. J. H. Van Sickle, of Baltimore, 
has recently concluded a test in spelling 
upon the eighth grade pupils in his city. 
1187 pupils were tested. The method 
followed was to have the teacher pronounce 
a word in the usual way, and use it in an 
illustrative sentence, after which it would 
be written by the pupils. The words spelled 
were the following: chief, decision, 
appear, exaggerate, sentence, separate, shep- 
herd, surprise, grammar, independent, pos- 
promised, privilege, receive, villain, 
lose, dying, different, describe, disappoint. 
The results were as follows: 

93 missed o words. 
153 missed 1 word. 
189 missed 2 words. 
199 missed 3 words. 
156 missed 4 words. 
125 missed 5 words. 
93 missed 6 words. 
176 missed more than 6 words. 
This test might be repeated in other 
schools. 


dis- 


sess, 


TO EXCHANGE TEACHERS 
PRUSSIA 

A plan for an exchange of teachers be- 
tween United States and 
Prussia, under the supervision of the Prus- 
sian Imperial Department of Instruction 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, has been an- 
nounced. 

The plan will take effect on October 1, 
and it is expected that twenty-five to fifty 
teachers will avail themselves of the oppor- 


WITH 


schools of the 


tunity to visit Prussia as guests of the 
Government. That Government will pay 


the visiting teachers $25 to $27.50 per month 
and afford them every facility to become 
acquainted with the German educational 


system. The Americans are expected to 
converse with the German upper class 


students in English upon the institutions 
and social customs of the two countries. 
It is stipulated that the American teacher 
visiting Prussia under this plan must be a 
graduate of an American college and must 
have taught one year in some college or high 
school, and be still connected therewith. 
Some knowledge of German will be neces- 


sary. 





1 Science Hal 
2 Memorial Hall 
3 Fisk Hall 


A Group of Northwestern University Building 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of norma] 
school training, for the teacher will have her 
practice classes always before her. There are 
no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated he best methods of securing results 
are presented. 


Other Courses 


NEW NORMAL COURSES.— Thorough 
review courses in twenty-four common school 
and hir school branches; any number of sub- 
jects may be chosen for a course for one tuition 
fee. Thousands of teachers have prepared for 
higher grade certificates through this department 
of the School; they now teach better schools than 
ormerly and receive higher salaries 

ACADEMIC COURSES Each branch isa 
thorough, complete course in itself 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Full particulars upon request. 





DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Arithmetic 

Elementary Algebra 
Higher Algebra 
Bookkeeping 

Plane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 

Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
Genera! History 

Music 

Drawing 


ACADEMIC DEPT.-— EACH SuBJECT Is a COURSE 


Arithmetic Second Year Latin 

Grammar Practical Rhetoric 

Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Composition Physics 

Elementary Agriculture Botany 

Algebra Ancient History 

Geometry Med. and Modern History 

First Year Latin United States History 


COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES 


Business Pharmacy 
Shorthand Primary Methods 
Typewriting 








Physics 

U.S. History 

Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 

Physica! Geography 
Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 




















Name 





ADDRESS . 0..0. crreccscocccseressseseses 


Primary EpucAtTion— June 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL | 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 
378-384 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








SPEND YOUR VACATION IN BERMUDA 


The most beautiful and de-ightfal summer resort 
in the world. - oy low rates at the St. George 
Hotel. For further particulars address 


PHILIP TIANSON, 1180 Broadway, New York City 





CUIQUE.” Every 
pusliheshsountecks 
a not his own pen- 
cils? Where schools 
provide uniform pencils, 
they obtain uniform re- 
sults. Each one likes 
to have his own tools to 
use in the school room, 
the same as in the home. 
A school is known by 
the pencil it uses. Set 
the standard as high as 
DIXON PENCIL to 





and there is a 


you please, 
match it 
We have a School Catalogue, and also a Pencil 
Guide, which we will be glad to send to all interested 
in the selection of good serviceable pencils for school 


work. They will help you to find THE PENCIL 
THAT FITS 
Abundant samples will be sent on receipt of sixteen 


cents in stam ps 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City 
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feet high. Three hundred tailors made him 
a suit of clothes. 





20 Gulliver learned the Lilliputian lan- 
guage. Ihe Emperor sent two men to search 
Gulliver’s pockets. They told the Emperor 
that Gulliver carried a square of linen big 
enough for a carpet. Do you know what they 
meant? 


21 They climbed into Gulliver’s snuff box 
and nearly sneezed their heads off. ‘Chey were 
afraid of his watch. When he fired his pistol 
they fell on their knees before him. 


22 By and by Gulliver was set free. He 
walked about the city. The little folks hid 
in their houses lest he should step on them. 
He lay down and peeped into the Emperor’s 
palace. 





23 The Lilliputians played many games. 
They walked on tight ropes as fine as threads. 
They turned somersets on these ropes. They 
leaped a stick held in the Emperor’s hand. 
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24. The horses soon grew used to Gulliver. 
They were taught to leap over his hand as he 
lay on the ground. One big horse leaped over 
his foot, shoe and all. Boys and girls played 
hide and seek in his hair. 


25 Some little people on an island near by 
had long been ‘enemies of the Lilliputians. 
They made ready their fleet to attack Lilliput. 





26 Gulliver made fifty strong cables. To 
each he fastened a hook. He waded out into 
the water. He slipped his hooks in the prows 
of the enemy’s ships. He cut the ropes which 


held them to their anchors. 


27. Then he knotted his cables all together 
and drew the enemy’s whole fleet back to 
Lilliput with him. The Emperor was _ so 
pleased that he made Gulliver a knight. 








28 Gulliver lived in Lillipu: more than a 
year. At last he made his escape in a boat 
which had drifted ashore. He reached his 
home safely. He told his friends all about 
the strange things he had seen in Lill put. 





The Ten Little Sunflowers 


M. M. G. 

(Ten little children — five girls and five boys, or ten little girls — 
wearing little tight-fitting green caps made of paper cambric with a 
yellow frill cvt like the petals (ray-flowers) of a sunflower, the long 
green strings of the caps representing the stems. The children should 
be dressed in white, if possible, to show off the green stems. The 
children stand in a group at the side of the stage.) 

First child (comes out alone) 

One little sunflower brimming o’er with dew, 

Bowed and nodded here and there (bows and nods), and 

then there were two. 


Second child (steps in) 
Two little sunflowers, smiling, you see, 
Beckoned to another one, and then there were three. 


Third child (comes in) 
Three little sunflowers wanted one friend more, 
The sun made one bloom for them, and then there were 
four. 


Fourth 
Four little sunflowers, so glad to be alive, 
Asked one more to join them, and then there were five. 


Fifth 
Five little sunflowers, full of funny tricks, 
Sent a breeze to find one, and then there were six. 


Sixth 
Six little sunflowers, who wished there were eleven, 
Called another .one to come and then there were seven. 


Seventh 
Seven little sunflowers, the hour was not yet late, 
Just sang a song — another came, and then there were 
eight. 


Eighth 
Fight little sunflowers, oh, didn’t they feel fine! 
They sent a bee to find a friend, and then there were nine. 


Ninth 
Nine little sunflowers looked at the sun and then, 
He sent another down to them, and then there were ten. 


Tenth 
Ten little sunflowers against the garden wall, 
There wasn’t room for any more, and now you have them all. 


(Children take hold of the green strings and sway as if the wind 
touched them, and sing to the tune of “Lightly Row.”’) 


Lightly sway, lightly sway, 
All the warm and sunny day, 
Nodding high, nodding low, 
See the sunflowers blow. 
Merry, sunny, gay are they, 
All the livelong, happy day, 
Lightly blow, lightly blow, 
Sunflowers to and fro. 


Straight and tall, straight and tall, 
Sunflowers stand against the wall 
Breezes blow to and fro 

And they love them all. 

Birds are singing full and free, 
Sweet notes echo merrily, 

High and low high and low, 

See the sunflowers blow. 


(During the song the children sway gently to the rhythm. At the 
close, all take hold of the green streamers, and make a curtsy.) 





The Daisy 
Pretty litile daisy is a tidy flower, I know; 
Her dainty collar always looks as pure and white as snow. 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 

“The right teacher in the right position means the bighest success for both teacher and scbool.’’ 


‘ 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 











J 








— The abolition of the 


Pittsburg Board 
of Education is urged by the local Board of 
Trade 


and other civic organizations. <A 
sma ler central Board, chosen directly by 


the people, is favored. 


-The report of the Malden, Mass., 
School Committee of the full investigation 
of the complaints against a grammar school 
principal, while going into many details of 
interest to the pupils and teachers of that 
district, contains some general principles 
worthy of wide dissemination. The follow- 
ing may of interest with 
respect to corporal punishment and _ the 
general relation of pupils to the school. 
“ They (the petitioners) ignore the fact that 
the proper authorities have endorsed cor- 
poral punishment. It is sanctioned bylaw. 
It is sanctioned by committee exactment. 
The general question of its desirability in 
the schools, as of capital punishment in the 
states may be debatable. Some would for- 
bid each. More hold each a_ necessary 
means to the enforcement of good order. 
But so long as this mode of discipline is 
authorized, to assail any master because he 
employs it is as illogical as to impeach the 
judge who, in the fulfilment of his duty, 
pronounces the death sentence. One who 
objects to either penalty should address 
himself to no single individual but to public 
sentiment, which is the ultimate arbiter.” 


quotations be 


—JIn his annual report just issued, Mr. 
George B. Aiton, State Inspector of High 
Schools for Minnesota, gives it as his opinion 
that leniency should be shown in the matter 
of graduating individual students who are 
deficient in the minor details of their work. 
He thinks that when a student has made 
proper effort, has shown a good spirit, and 
has got as much as he can from a subject 
he should be graduated, even though he 
does not come fully up to the standard 
required of pupils as a whole. However, 
if a student is going on to college, he should 
be held rigidly for the completion of all his 
work. Mr. Aiton thinks that when a pupil 
has gone on with a class for twelve years 
nothing short of serious deficiency should 
bar him from graduation. In his report, 
Mr. Aiton the training of 
teachers for the high school. He says that 
the to the training of 
teachers should put chief emphasis upon 
the actual instruction of pupils in the grades, 
It would be well, he thinks, for high school 
students who are preparing to teach to have 
quarters in the graded school rather than 
in the high school. 


discusses also 


courses devoted 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieid Street, Boston. 








The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 


’ 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS extending its opecations from the Atlantic sea board to 


the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $70), Principa!s, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1000, Physic al Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE S@*CHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cere 


tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS, CUURSEs in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
50,000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


cccamisnes fe DUGATORS EXCHANGE «22. .. 


1897 Manual 





garten, home study. 








Our 1907 business was 67% larger 


101A Tremont Street, 


than that of 1902 


Boston, Mass. 














very help. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — us. 
is valuable in proport. ~u to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 
THE FisK THEHACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 


905 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





4 Ashburton Pil., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidats. 


Me TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE ° "23'sx 








Recommends college and nor- 


12) Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
mal graduates, specialists and 
a 


T": Pratt Teachers’ Agency s/s: 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avene New York. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ..‘Wc Pave so many. direct calls for 


teachers — all kinds of positions in 
ALF2ED H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Maneger all kinds of schools in all parts of the 


country that we are offering free registration in order to find teachers for the positions. Don’t miss 
this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next term or 
next year. Register, at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write to-day. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 23 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN 


Established 1855 
No use to specify. We have them in large numbers, 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools 


and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College Pre sident, from $40 a month 
to $5000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 











OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 
353 Fifth Avenue. Entrance 34th Street 
New Vork 











(Continued on Page 301) 








TO OUR READERS~It you are at 


a!l interested in the announcements ef our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thele 


~ ewan, necessarily meagre anneuncement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; end do it sow. 


—s 
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WINIFRED WILBUR 


Old English Tune 














- Ca TC nk -|- CS a a i Cre — 
aa 3 = mate SS a OER i = — aOR. COIN Siesta et 
‘ptt is Ss Ss IS a - - — 2 — a E _ oo 4 . _ - 4 -_ A a 

on > o-_s—— . os aon : to — - i ~ seer 
~ —————— . ee ™ = sy — — -——-4- — 
————— eo. 
1. Here we go -—r with our pails in hand, Swing - ing, swing - ing, 
2, When the cow - bells be - gin to chime, Ring - ing, ring - ing, 
3. Fill - ing our pails with milk so white, Milk - ing, milk - ing, 
4 In. the dai - ry - house cool and clean, Skim - ming, skim - ming, 
5. Then with dash - er the cream we beat, Churn - __ ing, churn - ing, 
— —— — . 4 = ¢ —$———————————— — — _— . 
— Ja 4 ™ x -—\ —s a ‘s 4 e —» xB bs ‘ A , —-—4 = 4 
7 * a ’ e =e ans = ‘ amen se saese 8S 
e —@ @ ; oe os e- a 
u ee 
On our way to the pas - ture land, Milk - maids mer - ry are we 
Then we know tis milk - ing time, Milk - maids mer - Ty are Mm « « 
Ev - ‘ry morn - ing and ev - ‘ry night, Milk - maids mer - ry are wi « <« 
Sweet - est cream you ev -- er seen, Milk - maids mer - ry are We « «© 
Mak - ing but - ter for you to eat, Milk - maids mer - ry are we «© 


Ten Little Milkmaids 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 


This little exercise is for ten girls, five or six years of aze. 
They wear little sunhats made with wide brims of stiff white 
paper, and crowns, frills, and wide ties with bows under the 
chin, made of bright red paper. These are easily made as 
follows: 

Cut a circle of the white paper about fifteen inches in 
diameter; cut from the centre of it a circle about five inches 
in diameter. This forms the brim. The crown is a piece 
of the red paper, about twelve inches in diameter pleated on 
the brim at edge of inner part, the crown edges extending in a 
frill. The frill on outer edge is composed of straight strips 
of the red paper about four inches in width, pleated along 
centre of the strip and attached to outer edge of brim. The 
ties are straight pieces fastened to inner and outer edges of 
the brim at sides and the bow is added. The little faces take 
on a pink glow from the red paper and the effect is very sweet 
and dainty. Each girl could wear a little bib apron made of a 
large handkerchief (red or white) and each one carries a 
little pail in her right hand. 

The Milkmaids enter in a line from hall, singing as they 
come (see song, “The Merry Milkmaids”) and swinging 
their pails. Reaching the front they halt in a line facing 
front and finish their song. As they sing they stand with 
right foot advanced slightly, and rock forward and back, 
swinging their pails at their sides. When they finish this 
song they step one behind the other, smallest child in 
front at left side of the space. Each one has her pail in 
her right hand and her left hand on the shoulder of the 
milkmaid in front. They sing the “ Milkmaid Song,” step- 
ping as in directions below, while singing. (See next col- 
umn.) 


DIRECTIONS 


First verse — When they sing ‘“‘one little,” all stand still behind the 
child in front, at ‘‘two little” the second child removes her hand from 
front one’s shoulder and front one stands still while the others all take 
one side step to right. At “three little,” the child standing behind the 
second one removes her hand from second child’s shoulder and all the 
others take a step to right, first and second girls holding fast. At 
word ‘“milk-maids,” all bow and swing their pails ahead. At “four 
ittle,” the fourth girl removes her hand from the third one’s shoulder, 

nd while first, second, and third girls hold fast, the fourth girl and those 
»chind her take a step to the right. At “ five little” the fifth girl and 


those behind her take a step to the right; at “six little,” the sixth milk- 
maid and those behind her take a step to the right. At “milkmaids’’ 
all bow as before. At “‘seven little”? the seventh girl and those behind 
her step to right, and so on until at “‘ten little,” they are all standing 
in view in a diagonal line, which is the hypothenuse of a figure of which 
their original position is the line of perpendicular and the path extending 
directly right from position the tenth girl occupies at first to her final 
position is the base. If desired, the positions the children are to 
occupy at the close of the first verse may be marked on the floor in 
crayon, with the number of the little maid who occupies each place. 
At the last word, ‘‘merry,” all bow, as they do on each word, “milk 
maid.” 











Miikmaid Song 
-b a \ N\ 
bye _—-* === - s-| 2 
i a 
1, One lit - tle, two lit - tle, three lit - tle 
2, Ten lit - tle, nine lit - tle, eight lit - tle 
D RT TR RE ET ar : i ais 
[ SS =) Ss =e “s ye Ns 
A ee 
—— a 
milk-maids, Four lit - tle, five lit-tle, six lit - tle 
milk-maids, Seven lit - tle, six lit - tle, five lit - tle 
> —$—$—$—___-_— 7 ial 
f 2 [es As =< ak re -—— | 
t+ ts to rr to 
,-- oe os ee - 
ys ~— 
milk-maids,Sev-en lit - tle,eight lit- tle, nine lit - tle 
milk-maids, Four lit - tle, three lit- tle, two lit - tle 


D- — 7 SER ET “aE TREE. Sas 
rae 2] =.= ss = 
milk - maids, Ten 
milk - maids, One 





~@ ; 
lit - tle milk - maids 


mer - ry. 


lit - tle milk - maid = mer - ry. 


Second verse — At “‘ten little’”’ all stand still as at close of first verse, 
at “‘nine little,” all stand still except the tenth child, who steps behind 
the ninth with a side step to the left, and places her left hand on ninth 
child’s left shoulder At “eight little” the ninth and tenth girls step 
behind the eighth one, the ninth girl placing her hand on eighth one’s 
shoulder. At “milkmaids,” all bow At “seven little,” the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth maids step behind the seventh one, and so on until at 
“one little,” all are in a line behind the first child, as in beginning of 
first verse. 

Children repeat the song and steps, and when at close of the second 
verse they stand in a single line again, they repeat the air of “‘one little, 
0 little,” etc., to the syllable “La,” while they run off, swinging their 
pails 


’ 


(Continued on page 302) 
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Notes 


—At the last meeting of the Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, State Superintendent 
john F. Riggs declared that “‘five thousand 
lowa teachers are unfit, untrained, and 
wholly lacking in experience.” He sug- 
gested that the only remedy for this bad 
situation was a _ consolidation of rural 
He made the extraordinary state- 
ment that there are from three thousand to 
six thousand more rural schools in Iowa 
than there should be. 


schools. 


- The evolution of the large city school 
has brought about a specialization in school 
management which receives adequate treat- 
ment for the first time in ““The Management 
of a City School,” by Mr. A. C. Perry, Jr., 
of Brooklyn. Mr. Perry has dealt with the 
function of the school principal as distin- 
guished on the one hand from that of the 
teacher, and on the other hand from that of 
the superintendent. The work ofa principal, 
his duties, his responsibilities and his prob- 
lems, and the principles which should guide 
the school executive in his administrative 
work, are all clearly and fully discussed. 


THE STORY OF A DARK HORSE 

“Why don’t you invite your readers to 
speak their minds and relate their experi- 
ences along the line of education?” says a 
writer in the April American Magazine. 
“Tf you could draw out such frank and 
illuminating expression as you have provided 
for us on the cost of living, race suicide, and 
kindred topics, you would illuminate a 
matter that needs illumination. 

‘Speaking to the students of McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal, Rudyard Kipling said, 
recently: ‘Take anything and everything 
seriously, except yourselves. There was 
inuch other sound advice in the address, 
but always the speaker kept coming back to 
his point: ‘Take anything and everything 
seriously, except yourselves.’ 

“T thought no more about it until one day 
I met an old friend who is a teacher in one 
of our eastern colleges. And then I heard 
something that brought it all back to my 
mind, something that caused me to under- 
stand why Mr. Kipling’s sanity of vision 
compelled him to pursue his warning so 
insistently. And here is what I heard: 

‘My friend is an instructor. He happens 
this year to be teaching a number of seniors. 
The classes are small, and as time has gone 
on he has come to enjoy the most friendly 
relations with many of his students — so 
friendly, indeed, that a number of them have 
‘talked over their fu ure’ with him. 

“In the course of these talks the self- 
importance of many of these students has 
been impressed upon their teacher to an 
extraordinary degree. Coming to the large 
college only lately from a small community 
in the South, and possessed of natural hu- 
mility, he is thunderstruck by what he calls 
the cocksureness of these boys. The way 
they talk about their future, with no sort 
of plan of action, simply takes his breath 
away He cannot understand it, except by 
meditating on forty-thousand-dollar football 
and the various evidences of wealth and 
attention which surround them. In the 
gorgeous realm of their imagination they see 
themselves called to a high calling ~ 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 299) 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 








N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 
Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in’ 
the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - - Madison, South Dakota 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Information Concerning Teachers and Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
Specialty of Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager, 6 East Madison Street, CHICACO. 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7 


1302 


.500 














An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LOSIANCELES = One fee for two offices BERKELEY 
The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


James F. MeCultough Ceachers’ Agency emwarercuaroe 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau BUILDING 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION Fee to pay until position is secured. Write for circular and blank. 


This is an age of specialists — it's an agency’s business to place teachers. 














TEACHERS’ The Agency that is on the ground and does the business. If you want a position in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho or Montana it will pay you to register in this Agen 
AGENCY 


Tenth year. Write B. W. Brintnall®Manager, 538 N. Y. Block, Seattle, Wa: 
THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


939-941 UNIVERSITY BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
H. E. REED, Manager 


Ninety-seven per cent of the teachers placed last year by this agency were placed by direct recommendation. 
methods will please you. Write to us for information. 





Our 











The Mecca 


Traversed by the Rocky Mountains, Colorado 
5} is unsurpassed in picturesque grandeur; its 
climate has no parallel and its wealth is un- 
limited. 


The Colorado & Southern Railway 


will furnish those seeking data 
regarding places for summer 
outings or permanent loca- 
tions with reliable and hand- 
somely illustrated literature 
descriptive of the scenery, re- 
sort accommodations and com- 
mercial advantages. 


T. E. FISHE 


Denver, Colo. 
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(Continued from page 300) 
Morions 
¥ First verse — Stand with left foot slightly advanced and swing arms 


forward and backward in time to music. 
song should be rhythmical and graceful.) 

Second verse — Hold pail in one hand and swing other one overhead, 
in imitation of a ringing bell. 

Third verse — Kneel on one knee, set pails on floor, and imitate 
movements of milking. 

Fourth verse — Leave pails on floor, rise and hold one handfextended, 
palm up, and sway other hand over it as if holding skimmer. 
pn” Fifth verse — Hands held as if holding dasher handle, and swing up 
and down, body bent slightly forward at waist and left foot advanced. 


(All the movements in this 





Sunbonnets and Buttercups 
A. E. A. 


(For five little girls in big blue sunbonnets which completely hide 
faces. Ona little stand on stage, is a dish holding five big buttercups. 
During first stanza, children stand with backs toward room, and count 
the buttercups slowly; in second, they form in line, turning direct 
profiles toward room, and march toward buttercups; in third, they take 
cups and question them; in fourth, they hold buttercups under each 
others’ chin, two and two, the odd child holding hers under her own 
chin — still showing only profiles. If buttercups are not obtainable, 
the exercise may be given in pantomime, the school reciting verses, 
while the five selected children make motions.) 


One, two, three, four, five yellow buttercups, 

One, two, three, four, five yellow buttercups, 

One, two, three, four, five yellow buttercups, 
Each one a secret knew. 


One, two, three, four, five blue sunbonnets 

One, two, three, four, five blue sunbonnets, 

One two, three, four, five blue sunbonnets, 
Wanted to know it too. 


One, two, three, four, five yellow buttercups, 

One, two, three, four, five yellow buttercups, 

One, two, three, four, five yellow buttercups — 
How do you suppose they could tell ? 


That one, two, three, four, five blue sunbonnets, 

One, two, three, four, five blue sunbonnets, 

One, two, three, four, five blue sunbonnets, 
Loved bread and butter so well? 





Vacation Plans 
; BEssIE F. DODGE 


One child alone (or the school in concert) 
Vacation is coming, 
Tell us what you will do, 
How you'll spend the days 
The long summer through. 
But during this time you must remember — 
School begins again in September. 


Little boy (with fish-pole) 
All summer I?ll fish 
In the clear, babbling brook; 
Papa bought me this pole, 
See the line and the hook ? 
Yes, I shall fish in sun and rain — 
Fish, fish, till school begins again. 


Little girl (with tea-set) 
I shall have a party 
In the maple tree’s shade, 
I’ll use my new dishes, 
And make lemonade. 
Each girl shall bring the doll that’s most dear, 
1’m so glad vacation is almost here| 
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Little boy (with rake and hoe) 
I shall be a gardener, 
And use my rake and hoe, 
With rain, sun, and good care, 
I hope my seeds will grow. 
I shall want to harvest all my grain 
Before our school begins again. 


Little girl (with jump-rope and mallet) 


I shall jump rope and swing, 
Then I’ll play croquet, 
And do forty other things 
With my sister each day. 
But I must work and be useful, too, 
And be kind and loving in all that I do. 


Little boy (with reins and hoop) 
I am so very glad 
That school, at last, is done, 
Now, I’ll play horse and hoop, 
And have such lots of fun. 
For ten long weeks, I’ll only play — 
Till September — the eighth (?) day. 


Little girl (with duster and broom. 
cap and apron) 
I shall help my mother 
Sweep and dust every room; 
I can use a duster, 
I can use a broom. 
I’ll play some, but much I’ll work; 
I shall never be called ‘a shirk.” 


She may wear sweeping 


Little boy (with basket) 
I shall ride with Billy 
On his baker’s team, 
I can sell bread and pies, 
Apple, mince, and cream. 
Out-of-door life makes one grow strong, 
And I shall be out the whole summer long. 


Little girl (in sunbonnet, with pail and shovel) 


Mamma, papa, and I, 
If the weather is clear, 
Go to the beach to-morrow, 
To stay till next year. 
I do not mean nineteen hundred nine, 
But when the scholars next form in line. 


Little boy (with order-book and pencil) 


I shall help my papa 
In his grocery store, 
I can wait on people: 
“Yes, ma’am, anything more?” 
I’ll write the order in my book here, 
Then I’ll put the pencil over my ear. 


Little girl (with doll) 
My dolly’s been neglected, 
I’ve left her every day, 
Now, where I go, she goes, 
And where she stays, I slay. 
Every minute I’ll be with my doll — 
Till school begins again next fall. 


All (together) 


Now, we’ve told you our plans 
For vacation so dear; 
So, good-bye, good-bye, 
Till our next school year. 
Good-bye, to you, Teacher, and dear friends all, 
Good-bye, little school-mates, good-bye, till the fall. 
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[he wise, broad, true, practical 
nissionary life of the great phone 


ian 


Mrs, Eliza Boardman Burnz 


culminated by the publication of 


her ideal, in 


“PURE PHONICS 
FOR HOMES AND KINDERGART ENS" 


Tells how to make clear talk ha 
bitual to the child. Get it, 
cach your children to speak plainly, 


study it, 


perfectly, before they know aught of 
letters. Every trainer of very young 


children should be guided by it 


50c a Copy 


ARTNERS, 


4 KINDERG send for special offer. 
BURNZ & CO., pusuisuers 01 
FONIC SHORTHAND 


New York 


GO SOUTH 


Many Teachers Wanted 


AN AGENCY THAT 
Recommends in 15 Southern States 


Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Ky., 
Mo., N. C., S. C., ‘Tenn., 
Also conducts a 


Special Florida Teachers’ Agency 


No. 94 East roth Street 





La., Md., Miss. 
Tex., W. Va., Va. 


Supplies teachers for Universities, Colleges, 
Private, Normal, High and Grade Schools; 
Special Teachers of Commercial Branches 


Manual Training, Domestic Science, Art, 
Drawing, Music, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, Athletics, etc. 


R ecom- 
Register now. 


Calls come from school officials. 
mends all the year round. 
Best chances come early. 


Deals in School Property 


Southern Educational Review 
Teachers Agency, “Ténnesece” 


Tennessee 





Smooth Pointed Pens 


Speneerian Pens glide over paper with absolute ease to 
the writer's hand. Perfect shape for holding and feeding 
ink, smooth points and the right degree of elasticity make 
















SPENCERIAN _ 


Steel Pens 


the best for , euany pempeee ofapen. A sample card of 12, 
all different, sent free for 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 
















Notes 


— The second session of the 


Virginia Summer School, of which Dr 
A. Alderman is President, will begin this 
year June 18 and close July 31. This 


school is specially designed to meet the 
needs of High School Teachers, College 
Teachers, College Students, and those pre 
paring for college 


entrance examinations 


Dr. D. R. Augsburg will conduct the 
Drawing at the Charlottesville Summer 
School. All teachers of Drawing are re 


quested to arrange to attend the school at 
Charlottesville, the work 
under Dr. Augsburg’s personal supervision, 


where will be 
and in addition to this teachers will have 
the advantage of other special courses under 
personal instruction of leading college men 
No effort has been spared to make this 
one of the best schools for teachers who are 


willing to take the work of leaders only. 


For particulars address, Joseph Smith, 
18 East 17th Street, New York; E. A. 
Alderman, University of Virginia, Char 


Jottesville, Virginia. 

in the Summer School of 
New York University are planned to meet 
the special needs of teachers. 
are divided 


The courses 


The courses 
large groups — the 
first containing courses that are primarily 


into two 


Pedagogical in their nature; the second 
containing Collegiate courses. This en 


ables the teacher to 


purely 


concentrate on 
subjects or to take 
courses of a general cultural value that will 
be credited toward a college The 
Collegiate courses are given by members of 
the Faculty of New York University, 
the Pedagogical courses in methods, 
are given by 


pr fessional 
degree. 
while 
recognized 


authorities in their special departments. 
The location of the Summer School at 


teachers who are 


University Heights, makes it particularly 
attractive to teachers who desire to 
bine the work of a summer school with a 
visit to New York City. 

Address James E. Lough, Ph.D., 
versity Building, Washington Square, New 
York City, for the Summer School Bulletin, 
a most interesting and attractive publication 


com 


Uni- 


EXTRACT 

Home Cor 
SPRINGFIELD, 

Gentlemen: 


FROM LETTER 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
MAss. 


THE 


During some months past we have had 
occasion to recommend your work to dozens 
of inquirers. 
making careful inquiry in Springfield, of 
persons in whose judgment we have con- 


This we began to do after 


fidence, as to your treatment of patrons. 
As possibly you know, Chautauqua was 
a pioneer in the field of correspondence 
instruction; and still offers home reading 
courses on a variety of subjects. It naturally 
foliows that applications come to us for 
things which we never offered, as well 
for things that we ceased offering some years 
We may either define our own field 
simply and leave the individual to grope for 


ago. 


anything desired beyond it, or we may point 


help 


the way to some reputable source of 


if we know such. We have chosen the 
latter course. 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 
March 10, 1908. CuHavuTavgva, N. Y. 


University of 


Home Study Courses 


We teach over one 
hundred courses in 
Academic and Prepar- 
atory, Agricultural, 
Commercial, Normal 
and Common School 
branches. 


Our school offers 
you an opportunity 
to study at home 
A. H. Campbell, Ph.p, "ing your spare 
Prin.of Normal Department (ime, under the per- 

sonal instruction of 
in our greal colleges. 





leading professors 

The principal of our NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
is Al‘red H. Campbell, Ph.D., formerly prin- 
cipal of the New Hampshire State Normal 
School at Plymouth. In this department we 


offer thorough instruetion in the common 


branches, also special courses in Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten, Pedagogy, Science 


and Art of Teaching, ete. Our school is in 
session throughout the year so that teachers 
can study during the summer months if they 
wish to do so, 


Our ACADEMIC AND PREPARATORY 
COURSES include all of the usual four years 
of high work and many additional 
branches of college grade. Our courses in 
English are given by Professor Genung of 
Amherst; Latin, by Professor Harkness of 
Brown; Greek, by Professor Chase of Harvard, 
etc. Special attention is given to students 
preparing for college. 


AGRICULTURE is taught by Professor Brooks 
and Veterinary Science by Dr. Page of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Horticul- 
ture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening and 
Botany, by Professor Craig of Cornell Univer- 
sity, etc. 


In our COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT we 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Type- 
writing, and other commercial branches. We 
have prepared hundreds of students for desir- 
able positions in the business world. 

Our tuition rates are so low that no one 
need be kept from enrolling on the ground of 
expense, 


scl Ot | 


Write to-day for a free copy 
of our eighty-page Catalogue 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 38, Springfield, Mass. 





Send No Money-—Sent on Approval 


: bag 4 von 


- = $3 & $3.50 
Coronet or or to 
Puls Si. set, al) col 
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—nad 
fine human hair Adjusted in one minute, are worn by = 
most fashionable women. We will mail you a set on appro- 


val; if satisfied remit 31.50. This 
yur enormous line of Hair Goods 
enclose 5¢ postage Our catalogue of Hair Goods and Toilet 
Articles es senton request. Send today. Adddress 


G. KINSMAN, HAIR IMPORTER, R13-86 State Street, CHICAGO. 


ffer is made to introduce 
Send a lock of your hair 











SCHOOL TEACHERS WANTED 


To buy for themselves, or to sell to others, our ten 
acre garden spots alopg the Gulf Coast between 
Mobile and New Oleans. Male or female teachers will 
find these lauds a desirable investment for their own 
savings, and can earn good money in recommending 
the.r purchase to others, Ask me for particulars. 
GEO H. HEAFPORD, 703 Fisher Building, 
277 Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. 





New York University 
Summer School 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, New York City 
JULY 1-AUGUST 11, 1908 
For illustrated bulletin, address 
JAMES E. LOUGH, Ph.D., Director 
Washington Square, New York City 
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In the Garden 


A. E. A. 


(For four tiny children, each showing flower, and illustrating words 
with pretty motions.) 


All 
The garden’s such a pretty place, 
I always like to play there — 
Sometimes, I think it would be fun 
To be a flower and stay there. 
First 
A morning-glory I would be 
With dainty colored cup — 
When morning comes — with rosy lips 
She drinks the dew all up. 
Second 
I like the big bright peonies 
Along the garden walks, 
Each nods and shakes her head, until 
I’m almost sure she talks. 
Third 
The pansies must have pleasant thoughts 
All standing in their places, 
Whatever time of day I look 
They show such smiling faces. 
Fourth 
Among the blossoms tall and sweet 
Within the garden plot, 
I’d rather be the little flower 
That calls, ‘‘ Forget-me-not!”’ 





The Little Chauffeur 


EpirH, MENDIS 


(A peaked hat, long ulster, goggles, or anything suggestive of a 
motor costume will add to the effect.) 
I am a little auto boy 
My French name is chauffeur, 
I leave the choice to you, dear friends, 
Please use which you prefer. 


I gaily jump into my car, 
I need no whip or lash, 

The warning horn cries, “honk, honk, honk,” 
We start off with a dash. 


We fly along with lightning speed, 
And yet with lightest touch 

I check at once our trusty steed 
No horse could do as much. 


But I must bid you, friends, good-bye, 
I can no longer stay, 

I have still fifty miles to run 
To reach my home to-day. 


Wild Flower Drill 


(Song— adapted to “ Upidee”’ ) 
MARTINA GARDNER 


(Children skip on stage. Each carries a bouquet of daisies, butter- 
cups and the seed balls of the dandelion.) 

Out * in the fields we’ve been to-day, 
Gath’ring ? flowers, gath’ring flowers; 

We waded 3 through the new-mown 4 hay 
Gath’ring ? pretty flowers. 

We’ve 5 buttercups and daisies, too, 

And dandelions wet with dew. 


Chorus 


In the morning blossoms © bow, 
Blossoms bow, blossoms bow, 
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In the evening blossoms sleep,? 
As we’re sleeping now. 


The 8 yellow buttercup hath said 
Telling true, telling true, 
That you like butter with your bread, 
Thus it told me true. 
Do 9 you like butter and do you? 
I’m sure you do, quite sure you do. 
Chorus 
Oh,?° one, I love my mamma well, 
Two, she loves, three, I love; 
Four, sister’s love the daisies tell, 
Five, I love papa. 
Six, our wee baby I like best, 
Seven '! says mamma and all the rest. 
Chorus 
Oh, tell to me the time of day, 
12 Tell the time, tell the time, 
What hour is it the clocks all chime? 
Chorus 
Morions 
Point right. 
Bend over — motion of picking flowers. 
Two steps forward 
Two steps backward. 
Hold up bouquet. 
Sway to and fro in time to music. 
Head bowed on hands; eyes shut. 
Every second child falls on knees, holding buttercups undet 
neighbor’s chin. 
g Stand. Hold buttercup first right and then left. 
10 Pluck petals from daisy. 
tr Pluck last petal and throw down stem. 
12 Blow seeds from dandelion. 


Cons Ou fwW NH 





Boys’ Marching Song 


(Adapted to “ Battle Hymn of Republic’’) 


(During the first stanza, eight boys march across stage. As each 
boy reaches the centre, he pauses for an instant and displays one of the 
following: ruler, pencil box, pencil, pen, bottle of ink, box of paints, 
book, tablet. During the second stanza, they reappear with these: 
tin pail, spade, fishing rod, big straw hat, top, kite, jack-knife, express 
wagon.) 

We’re marching home from school with things we’ll need to 
use no more, 
Glad vacation time is coming and we leave the school-house 
door, 
No more we need our pencils for our school time now is o’er, 
We’re marching home from school. 


Marching, marching, we are marching, 

Marching, marching, we are marching, 

Marching, marching, we are marching, 
We’re marching home from school. 


We’re starting for vacation with some things we need for fun, 
We'll play and we’ll be happy as in open fields we run, 
We’ll fish and we’ll make sand-piles till each long glad day is 
done, 
We’re marching off for fun. 


Marching, marching, we are marching, 

Marching, marching, we are marching, 

Marching, marching, we are marching, 
We’re marching off for fun. 


A Puzzle 
E. C. 

A little brown thing, soft and round; 
Within it, three blue things are found; 
A thick, brown coverlet above, 
Long, quiet days and peeps of love; 
Then “Crack!” they go — these things of blue— 
And six bright eyes look up at you. 
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Notes 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD 

June, 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educational 

sociation, Frankfort: C. C. Adams, Wil- 

mstown, president. 

June 17: West Virginia State Association, 

kins. 

June 29-July 3: National Educational As 
ciation of the United States: president, 
iperintendent E. G. Cooley, Chicago, IIl., 
cretary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., at 
(Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6-9: Pennsylvania State Educational 
\ssociation, State College, Pa. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of Instruc- 

nm, Burlington, Vt. 


MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 


\ veritable edition de /uxe amongst railroad 
pamphlets has just been issued by the Grand 
‘Trunk to proclaim amongst tourists the glories 
of the cities of Montreal and Quebec. The 
brochure is beautifully printed, and generally 
arranged in the artistic style, of earlier days, 
when the ornamentation of a volume was re- 
garded as an important incident to its presen- 
tation of reading matter. It is also very well 
written, and gives an interesting description of 
the two most interesting cities in Canada, with 
many illustrations from photographs that have 
not hitherto been published. Sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a two-cent stamp. Apply 
to E. H. Boynton, 360 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


FOR 


High School Instructors 
AND 


Superintendents 








Southern Educational 
Review 


Edited by 
H. ELMER BIERLY 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of 





Chattanooga 
With the co-operation of 
Leading Educators in the United States. 


This is a high class publication cov- 
ering the whole field of education, 
giving special attention to supervision, 
high school and college education. Its 
contributors are men of ripest thought 
and of national and international repu- 
tation. It publishes only the best and 
latest in education. It is not a journal 
of methods, nor of any particular doc- 
trine or institution. It appeals to all 
serious and progressive teachers. 

Regular Subscription Price, $3.00 
per year. Trial subscription (for new 
subseribers only) three months, 50 
cents. Sample copy free. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





THE INTERCOLONIAL 


OF CANADA 


“The Gateway Railroad to the 
Country of Fish and Game” 


The Intercolonial Railway of Canada, extending from Montreal, the com- 
mercial metropolis, to Halifax, Sydney, N. S., and St. John, N. B., and the Prince 
Edward Island Railway, running from end to end of the “ Garden of the Gulf,” 
furnish attractions for the angler and hunter of big and small game, such as no 
other railway system in the world can boast. 

For many miles the route is right through the very finest hunting and fishing 
districts known to sportsmen. Salmon and trout streams of world-wide reputa- 
tion are seen from the car windows, while it is not an uncommon sight to see deer, 
and occasionally moose, close to the track. The forests on either side of the rail- 
way shelter these animals in wonderful abundance. 


THE INTERCOLONIAL IS THE IDEAL VACATION ROUTE 








“ CAMPING ON THE LINE OF THE INTERCOLONIAL” 


FOUR INTERESTING ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


INTERCOLONIAL **TOURS TO SUMMER HAUNTS” 


An illustrated booklet describing the Summer Resorts of Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. It also includes railway fares and hotel rates. 





INTERCOLONIAL ‘*MOOSE IN THE MICMAC COUNTRY” 





Briefly telling of some Indian historic lore of the North Shore, New Bruns- 
wick, and also of its present sporting possibilities. 


INTERCOLONIAL ‘*FISHING AND HUNTING”’ 


Descriptive of the Fishing and Hunting Grounds reached via the Interco- 
lonial Railway. These are sent free to those interested. 





A SPECIAL BOOKLET ON “*FISHING AND HUNTING” 
JUST ISSUED 


This is sent free to those - 
interested, and contains such 
information as “The Hunt- 
er’s Requirements” (Proper 
Footwear, Best Weapons, 
Guides), Canadian Customs 
Regulations, Game Laws of 
the Dominion, a large 4-page 
map and a very elaborate 
and detailed table of each 
Province, giving the nearest 
railway station, kind of game, 
name of stream and kind of 
fish, guides and their charges, 
and the hotels adjacent to 
such stations. 











“THe DEAD MONARCH OF THE ForEst” 


Passenger fares, time tables, and above booklets can be obtained from 


R. W. CHIPMAN, N.E.P.A. 





306 Washington Street - > Boston, [lass. 
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Daisi 
H. W. 

This daisy play is given by the pupils, sitting in their sea‘s, 
each one having several daisies in each hand. Teacher, or 
another pupil, standing before the children give these direc 
tions, as in conducting a little calisthenic exercise: 


1 Hands on desks. Place! 

2 Arms at sides. Straighten! 

3 Hands on shoulders and return to sides. Begin! 
4 Arms forward. Straighten! 

5 Hands on shoulders. Place! 

6 Arms forward and return to shoulders. Begin! 
7 Arms overhead. Straighten! 

8 Arms overhead and return to shoulders. Begin! 
9 Hands on head. Place! 

10 Arms at sides and return to heads. Begin! 


11 Sing the following song, waving daisies overhead, until reaching 
the word “tossed” in third stanza, when all throw their flowers up, 
letting them fall in a shower. 


Daisies. 

SS Oe Se TN Ne SAR —— 
Geode sd | 
ro oe | = 

1, At eve -ning when I go to bed, I 
2. And of ten while I’m dream -ing so, A- 
3. For when at morn-ing = I a rise, There’s 





D erin ena 
bp #  @ -—o --# ES =" | 
Fé [So ¥— 
see the stars shine o -  ver-head; They 
cross the sky the moon will go; She 
not a star left in the skies; She’s 
! oN 
oe a ‘ St SESE TUT ME SF SERAET SOOT 
; P-p—+ . 4 4 os | 
= es - 4 @ — - r =< 
b suniaiiinianath ini e ieaienl —,- b y - 
are the lit - tle dai sies white, That 
is a la - dy sweet and fair, Who 
picked them all and _ tossed them down, In- 


! 


—-—--} -| —— 
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—— ’ 3 


dot the mead - ow of the night. 
comes to gath - er dai - sies there, 
to the mead - ows of the town. 





Buttercup Song 


LaurRA F. ARMITAGE 
(Tune: “Bring Back My Bonnie’’) 
This flower can tell you a secret, 
So wise is the bright buttercup; 
It knows who it is loves the butter 
Who it is eats the sweet butter up. 


Chorus 
Heads up! heads up! 
Do you love butter, my playmates dear ? 
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Heads up! heads up! 
Ah, you love butter, that’s clear. 


This flower peeps forth in glad springtime, 
It dots the green fields with bright gold, 
Just hold ’neath your chin a bright blossom 
And quickly your liking is told. 
Chorus 


(All hold up a buttercup in first verse. In chorus, children in every 
other row rise softly and hold flower under chins of those inJnext row, 
At third line of second verse, each hold his flower under his own chin. 
In second chorus, those who stood in first chorus sit, and the other rows 
rise.) 


Finger Play 
A. B. B. 


The baby dandelions’ heads 

' Lie pillowed soft in grassy beds; 
But, ev’ry baby must, you know, 

? From day to day, much taller grow, 
So these, at last, must grow to be 

3'Tall, long stemmed dandelions, you see; 
Their hair, which now is dazzling bright, 
As they grow old, must turn to white; 

4 At last, the summer breeze some day 

5 Will gently waft their locks away. 


MOorIons 


t Hands hidden below the desk, the tips of the fingers just peeping 
above the edge. 

2 Gradually lift the fingers, until about half-length above the edge 
of the desk. 

3 Show the finge s’ entire length 
of the hands. 

4 Blow gently to represent the summer breeze. 

5 Lit the hands gradually above the head, moving the fingers to 
how how the “locks” are wafted away by the breeze. 


- without exposing the palms 


Song of the Sunbonnets 
E. E. H. 


Three little sunbonnets, 
Dainty and blue; 
Beth took one, 
Then there were two. 


Five little sunbonnets 
Hanging on the door; 
Miriam took one, 
Then there were four. 


Two little sunbonnets, 
Out came the sun; 
Mary took one, 
Then there was one. 


Four little sunbonnets 
Fresh as could be; 
Doris took one, 
Then there were three. 


One little sunbonnet, 
Baby full of fun, 

Came and took one, 
Then there was none. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
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William M. Hatch, Business Manager 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 








1908 Summer Schools 


EDGAR O. SILVER, President . 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 7th TO 24th, 1908 


An ideal opportunity to study the most approved methods of teaching music and drawing in the public schools. = 
The oldest, the largest, the most thorough, the best equipped, and the most successful and helpful summer schools in this 
Graduates occupy prominent positions all over the United States. 


Further information 
and illustrated booklet 
sent upon request. 


OF NORMAL METHODS 


WESTERN SCHOOL 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON 
ILLINO:S 


Frank D. Farr, Business Manager, 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Notes 


—A very interesting account of the fight 
or ““Pure-Phonics” made by Mrs. Eliza 
joardman Burnz is contained in a circular 
hat will be gladly sent to anyone interested, 
pon request to Mr. Channing Burnz, 94 
(ast roth Street, New York City. 


— Dr. Sarah E. Sprague, author of “The 
‘prague Classic Readers,” etc., is to teach 
nethods in reading and other primary 
subjects this season in The Summer School 
o} the South at Knoxville, Tennessee. Her 
address will be in care of that school, from 
June 20 to July 31, inclusive. 


—In Tacoma, Washington, they have 
had an ‘Arithmetic match.” Each fifth 
grade in the city sent one pupil to the match. 
Pupils were tested in the fundamental opera- 
tions and correct reading and writing of 
numbers. The papers were graded on the 
basis of correctness, rapidity, and neatness, 





THERE IS A NEW SOAP IN TOWN 

Of making many soaps there is no end, 
so a new soap is not an uncommon thing. 
But this is an uncommon thing in a new 
soap, for it has a character and quality as 
superior and distinctive as Mennen’s Borate 
Talcum Toilet Powder to which it is the 
natural complement. 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap, put up in a 
distinguishing blue wrapper, has the same 
attractive individuality which has made 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder famous the world 
Soap and Powder supplement each 
other in the work of caring for the skin and 
improving the complexion. 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap is made of 
the very choicest and finest of ingredients. 
Its standard of delicacy is the delicate skin 
of the infant and its use for the baby’s bath 
will promote the healthfulness of baby’s 
skin. 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap is really 
as essential to the toilet of refinement as 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. 


over, 





A WORD TO MOTHERS 
While the advertisements of Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup state precisely what 
the experienced nurse knew the syrup had 
done and would continue to do for infants, 
there is as much that might be said of what 


it does for mothers. 


In allaying the pain of infants while 
teething it insures to mothers peaceful 


days and restful nights. 


In relieving infants of wind colic it re- 
lieves mothers of one of their main causes 
for anxiety, and as a remedy for diarrhoea 
it would seem to be the antidote for all 
maternal fears. 

Hence mothers can enjoy the home circle 
and the outside world as well while their 
infants thrive through the medium of Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098. 


new and old, and hopes 


tell us about it. The 


among her contributors. 
ture, therefore, that you would particularly 
like to see in this journal, please write and 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Next year all contributions intended for 
PRIMARY EDUCATION should be sent to 50 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 
gladly welcome suggestions from all readers, 


The editor will 


to number many of both 
If there is any fea- 


thing you need is the 


thing that we want to give you, and the con- 
Stant aim of the editor will be to ascertain 
and supply the needs of every single reader, 
so far as that is possible. 
















Gould Hall Dormitory 
New York University 


In the limited space allowed each firm in these 
columns, it is impossible for them to tell the 
whole story. Write for full information. 





Electric Locomotive 
New York Central Railway 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS +) 





The publishers announced in this column will bé 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 
special information in regard to any particular 
publication on their list. Write them. 


THE FOUNDING OF JAMESTOWN. Percy’s 
Discourse of Virginia. Wingfield’s Discourse of Vir- 
ginia 1607-1619. Latest numbers of American History 
Leaflets. Price, ro cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


A NEW SERIES of six beautifully illustrated Geo- 
graphical Readers has just been published hy THE 
CeNTURY Company. They are excellent as literature, 
full of stories of adventure, description and travel. 


SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
Company. 


A SCRAPBOOK OF ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
matics, notes, recreations, essays, by William F. White, 
Ph.D. State Normal School, New Paltz, New York. 
12mo, 248 pp., cloth binding, gilt top, price, $1.00 net. 
(5s net.) “It is a book that really fills a long-felt want. 
‘ should be in the library of every high schoo] 
and on the desk of every teacher of mathematics.” —The 
Educator-Journal. Send for circular and information. 
The Open Court Pub. Co., P. O. Drawer F, Chicago, Ill. 




















4 SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES +) 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College, 
Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, Chris- 
tian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


ART SCHOOL AT HOME Get “Brushwork in 
Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 cents. 
Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 


AUGSBURG SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Send in your name now for circulars to be sent as soon 
as issued. Address E. S. Smith, 228 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago. 


< SCHOOL BOOKS 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS Largest assortment 
of school library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS FREE Send for par- 
ticulars. Ask for circulars of our Hawthorne Certificate 
method. Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 


























GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample lesson 
free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 


PENMANSHIP For $2 we will mail “Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship” (275 pp, 1000 cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or The Ells- 
worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


New York, Chicago. Address nearest office. 


C 


ORATIONS, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, etc.. 
written to order. Manuscripts revised, typewritten and 
sold on commission. Miller's Literary Agency, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 








UNIT POEMS, EACH UPON A LOOSE LEAF, 
that Superintendents may furnish material for memoriza- 
tion as definitely as for any other subject. Teachers 
who take the responsibility of buying find that pupils 
gladly repurchase. Send ten cents for samples, naming 
grade. ‘The Unit Press, Fitchburg, Mass. 





GOFF’S HISTORICAL MAPS of the United States 
and North America, covering every state of the coun- 
try’s develipment; beautifully lithographed in colors, 
8 maps 40x58 inches in size, in spring roller case, price 
$22.00. Send for complete circular. The McConnell 
School Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 





SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR CURED. 


A Well Known Lady Will Send FREE 
to Any Sufferer the Secret 
hh Cured Her. 

From childhood I was distressed and humiliated by an 
unwelcome growth of hair on my face and arms. I tried 
all the depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and Other 
rub-on preparations I ever heard of, only to make {t worse. 
For weeks I suffered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dollars in vain, until 
a friend recommended a simple preparation which suc- 
ceeded where all else failed, in giving me permanent relicf 
from all trace of hair. I will send full particulars, free, to 
enaole any other sufferer to achieve the same happy re- 
sults privately at home. I ask is a 2c stamp for reply. 
Address, MRS. CAROLINE OsGooD, 486 M Custom House, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





SPEND YOUR VACATION IN BERMUDA 


The most beautiful and delightful summer resort 
in the world. Special low rates at the St. George 





Hotel. For further particulars address 
PHILIP TIANSON, 1180 Broadway, New York City 





MAKE MONEY EASY 


VACATION, RECREATION AND INCOME 
SELLING the popular Novelty Knives with neme, 
address, photo, 
stamp for catalog, 


odge emblem, etc , on handle. Send 


ENTS EARN 


SCR Oe 
(Weshow you how) 


Big profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our 
liberal money making special offer to agents. Our new self- 
sharpening scissors are the quickest sellers for Indy agents, 

NOVELTY CUTLERY CO.,s BAR 
Extra Brilliant, 204 inches. 78 cts. 


Samples FREE on application. 


HALCYON SILK WORKS, Dept. B., 170 Fifth Ave., NewYork 








direct from mills. Black taffeta, 19 
inches, 58 cts., 36 inches, 98 cts. 











ue A NEW MONEY MAKER, Quickest 
seller on earth, 2,000,000 sold. NEW PLAN. 
74 $20 PER DAY. 110.000 sold in Minne- 
apolis. Costs 6c, sells for 25c, Resells 
to the same people. "S OUTFIT Sc, 
DOMESTI 


IC MFG.CO., Desk( C) Minneapolis, Minn, 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested inthe announcements ef our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thelr 


necessarily meagre anneuncement, give them a chance to tell their stery im full by writing them; and do it sew, 
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Notes 
A BOY’S HOLIDAYS 


The ardent controversy which has been 
ging in England and America concerning 
best way to dispose of school boys in the 
g summer vacation has prompted the Grand 
unk Railway System to issue a special pub- 
ition giving suggestions and practical hints 
parents, as to what to do with the public 
d preparatory school boy during the months 
July and August. The vacation camp is 
: of the solutions and the publication en- 
led, “‘ What shall a Boy do with his Vaca- 
n?” thoroughly covers the ground and solves 
e problem of the best way for a schoolboy 
enjoy his holidays. 
\ copy may be obtained for the asking by 
plying to E. H. Boynton, 360 Washington 
treet, Boston, Mass. 





HOME STUDY COURSES 

On a number of occasions we have called 
ihe attention of our readers to the excellent 
vork which is being done by The Home 
Correspondence School of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. We have just had the oppor- 
tunity of reading some of the letters which 
this school is receiving from its teachers and 
pupils and we are more than ever impressed 
with the value of this kind of educational 
work. 

There are many excellent courses for 
teachers. The Principal of the Normal 
Department is Dr. A. H. Campbell, one of 
the best trained men engaged in educational 
work in New England. For a number of 
years the Home Correspondence School has 
made a specialty of preparing students for 
college. Under date of May 4, one of the 
graduates of this school writes as follows: 

‘T am now at the college of Arts, at the 
Ohio State University. I have come to 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


appreciate the value of the correspondence 
work more and more. I feel that during 
the three years I studied with you I laid an 
excellent foundation for a higher education. 
You helped me to form habits of thorough- 
ness and self-reliance which will never leave 
me. The method of reporting lessons gave 
me valuable practice in writing easily and 
naturally. In all of the branches you fur- 
nished the best of text-books and the cor- 
rected lesson papers are pe: meated with the 
personal influence of your excellent instruc- 
tors.” 

Few teachers are more widely or more 
favorably known than Prof. John F. Genung 
of Amherst College. Under date of May 7, 
Prof. Genung, who has charge of the Eng- 
lish work in the Home Correspondence 
School, writes to the School as follows: 

“All my experience with the Home Cor- 
respondence School and its management 
goes to confirm me in the belief that it is 
carried on with thorough honesty of pur- 
pose, and with the endeavor to promote the 
cause of sound education in every way 
possible to this method of instruction. 

As to the evidences of good work on the 
part of the students, I have been impressed 
in my department with the generally high 
attainment, and often with the truly admir- 
able work that some of them send _ in. 
Work of this kind appeals especially to those 
who have an earnest purpose to learn, and 
who have enough independence of mind and 
initiative to study of their own motion, and 
not because parents or teachers compel 
them. Hence shirks and sports and ath- 
letes, who are so numerous in our schools 
and colleges, are here conspicuously absent. 
I think this isa feature of the school worthy 
of note. 

Judging by the students with whom I 
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have had to do, and the character of their 
work, I do not see why the School’s certifi- 
cate of attainment should not be valid for 
entrance to college, in the subjects so cer- 
tificated.”’ 


MUSKOKA THE 
Do you know the place? If not, your pleas- 
ure has suffered. Take a free trip, a mental 
little journey through Muskoka by asking for 
that handsome Muskoka Folder issued by the 
Grand Trunk Railway System. It contains a 
large map, lots of views, and a fund of facts. 
Take the journey some evening after supper 
with your wife and children. Then slam the 
door on the doctor for 1908 by taking your 
family on a real journey through the Muskoka 
District .this summer. Less than a day’s 
journey from principal American cities. For 
all particulars and handsome illustrated pub- 
lication free, apply to E. H. Boynton, 360 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL 





PURE PHONICS 


Write Mr. Channing Burnz in regard to 
Pure-Phonic,” the advertisement of which 
appears in another column of this paper. 





AN ANGLER’S ELYSIUM 
According to advertisements all summer re- 
sorts are alike. They are the best ever — but 
if fishing is better anywhere else than it is in 
“‘ Georgian Bay” we do not know where it is. 
There is a greater variety of fish in this water 
than anywhere else, and they are always hun- 
gry. The only place you can afford to fish 
is where the fish are numerous, big and de- 
licious in flavor, and that place is Georgian 
Bay —so the fishermen say. Suppose you 
send for booklet, issued by Grand Trunk 
Railway System free, telling about the home 
of the bass, pickerel, pike, and the noble trout 
family. Address E. H. Boynton, N. E. P. A., 

360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








CAN FIND THEM AT 


THE TIRED TEACHER LOOKING FOR 


VACATION REST AND RECREATION 





A FAVORITE 
ROUTE FOR 
VACATION 
TRIPS 











LAKE OF BAYS 


In the Highlands of Ontario 
THE KILLARNEY OF AMERICA 


The balsamic odors of the pine woods are ever present 


NO NEURASTHENIA 
NO INSOPINIA 
NO HAY FEVER 


Moonlight excursions, canoeing, rowing, fishing, bathing, walking, 
riding are some of the means of enjoyment 


Gray trout, from 5 to 35 lbs.; salmon trout, 1 to5 lbs.; brook trout, 
up to 5 pounds 


A new hotel, THE WAWA, opens at Norway Point this summer. It is 
electrically lighted, has hot and cold running water in each bedroom, and in 
addition to bathing and lavatory accommodations on each floor, has twenty-two 
private baths in connection with bedroom suites. The main dining-room will 
seit rso. Off it is another dining-room for children and nurses. An experi- 
enced chef will have charge Of the cuisine. - 

There are many other hotels and private boarding houses, the rates running 
from $7.09 to $18.00 a week. : xe , 

\ fleet of new steamers, electrically lighted, goes into commission this summer. 

l'elegraph, mail, and telephone facilities. 

r descriptive booklet write to 


FRANK P. DWYER, General Agent 


Passenger Dept , Grand Trunk Railroad, 290 Broadway, New York 





ATTEND THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 29—July 3 


See that your tickets read via THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 





THROUGH PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS FROM 


BOSTON, NEW YORK & BUFFALO 
TO ERIE, CLEVELAND, FINDLAY, 
FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO 
Trans-continental Tourist Sleepers Tri-weekly 


BOSTON to CLEVELAND, CHIOAGO & PAOIFIO OOAST 
TRAINS MODERN AND LUXURIOUS THROUGHOUT 


OUR FAMOUS DINING OAR SERVICE ON ALL TRAINS 
INDIVIDUAL OLUB MEALS 35c to $1.00 
ALSO A LA OARTE 











For rates and booklets write 
L. P. BURGESS, N.E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston 
J. Y. CALAHAN, Gen, Agt. R. E. PAYNE, Gen. Agt. 
107 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 291 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
B. F. HORNER, Gen. Pass. Agt., Cleveland, Ohio 
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For Warm Weather Reading 


For the Closing Days 


or, For Charming Souvenirs 


Why not make a Judicious Selection from the 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 


They will give the children pleasant remembrances of their 


last days in your school. 



































SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 


First Grade. 
No fEsop’s FABLEs. 
Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grassh »pper, The Wolf and tue Crane, 
Wolf, the Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No. 3. Aésop’s FABLES. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 


the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM Aésop, I. 


Same as above, containing The Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No. SELECTIONS FROM /Esop. II. 

Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind ard the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bubs, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENbs. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY BABY. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 


12. 


about the 


The Kid and the | 


ton, S F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
| language. Large, clear type. | 
No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 
_ The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 
No, 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 
How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Tdun | 


| No. 185. Ropinson Crusor. Part I. 

In simple form for second grade children. TT! 

| story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 

| No. 186. Ropinson Crusor. Parr II. 

| No. 187. Ropinson Crusok. Part III. 
No. 188. RosBinson Crusoz. Parr IV, 
No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 


The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 


and the Apples (Norse Legend). 


No. 198. THE FLOWER WORLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 


also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


| dren 


Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said | 


to Annie, The Katydid. 
No. 


A charming little reader. 
110. PLANT BABIES. 
Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and othe 
richly illustrated stories. 
BABES OF THE Woop. 


Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 


No. 143. 


No. 144. NATURE STORIES. 
TeHing about cranberries, 


beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables. 


No. 215. THE BUTTERFLY’s HOME. 
Similar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. LitTLE RED RIpING Hoop, 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 


No, 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 
Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 
No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 
Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustratious 
No. 78. FLOWER FRIENDS. II. 


Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. 
illustrated. 


Large, clear type. 


Fully 


FLOWER FRIENDS 
Similar to 77 and 78. 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 
Peing the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 


version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger 
man versio 


No. 79. IIl. 


Fully illustrated. 


| No. 


| No. 


No. 1. GRIMM’s Farry TALEs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


TALEs. II. 


Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
The Brother and Sister. 


No. 4. GRIMM’s FAIRY 


Uniform with No. tr. 
Trades, 
No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 

Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 

14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. 


Same as 13. 
The Musicians. 


Il. 


The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 


g. THE STORY OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete | 
history of the following: 


No. 25. STory oF COLUMBUS. 


5: 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 
No. 27. PENN. 
| No. 28. WASHINGTON. 
No. 29. FRANKLIN. 
No. 30. WEBSTER. 
No. 31. LINCOLN. 
| No. 35. LOWELL. 
No. 36. TENNYSON. 
No. 42. WHITTIER. 
No. 43. COOPER. 
No. 44. FULTON. 
No. 48. Ett WHITNEY. 
No. 60. EDISON. 
No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 
No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. 
No. 63. Louisa M. ALCOTT. 
No. 64. JAMES WATT. 
No. 70. STEPHENSON. 


re | 


Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on | 


No. 71. IRVING. 

No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 

No, 81. Cyrus W. FIELD. 

No. 20. SrORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Prt 
mary Education. 
No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. 


Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


Il. 
No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 

» 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA PARTY, 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con 
| tains words and music of two songs, * Revolutionary 
| Tea” and ** The Origin of Yankee Doodle.’ 

No. 68. STORY OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, cf 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 


Nc 





. 69. Puss IN Boots. 


Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 


No. 


95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
= , 
| No. 101, Srorigs OF ReEvo.uTion. III. 
Same as g5 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
| No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 


Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“* There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 





CONTINUOUS 
READERS 











LITTLE PE OPLE OF 
LILLIPUT 











GRADES II. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Muloek’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s-Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 





Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 


| 
| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
| 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


San Francisco 


717 Market St., 
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F PREPARE FOR EXHIBITION DAY 


BRUSH-WORK STUDIES IN FLOWERS FLOWER OUTLINES 
For Water-Color Painting or Crayon Drawing 
By Lovutse E. Norris A packet containing 12 copies of different 
12 Colored Plates. 13 Outline Plates. flowers in outline, in numbered squares} 
Price, 75 cents. interesting and easy drawing for young 
As the child does not readily see the out- pupils. Teachers can make duplicate or 
line of a common object apart from its color, transfer copies from these. 
his interest in drawing or painting warms’ 12 prints, 6 x g inches. Price, 
into a steady glow if allowed to reproduce 
an object in colors, as seen by him, and at (CQLORED FLOWER STUDIES 
once he is eager to learn to succeed. os. 
The introduction is replete with practical Pack (For ag — 6 or 
suggestions for teachers and pupils. _ wee containing 24 sheets (6 x 9 inches) 
Twelve colored studies, with outlines, for of Sowers printed “e ounne, all ready for 
teacher and pupil, are presented in permanent — =" ith a sample sheet ™ colors. For 
form in this volume, 8 x 11 inches in size. at-wash painting in water colors, or for 
colored crayon in drawing work, these will 
be found ideal helps. 
SAMPLE STUDIES These twelve packets include: 1 Dande- 
(For Teachers) lion; 2 Pink; 3 Morning Glory; 4 Tulip; 
Three packets containing four colored 3. Pond Lily; 6 Yellow Lily; 7 W — 
studies of flowers, with outlines, for flat-wash Lily; 8 ( —_—, > ‘ lematis; - Nas- 
painting or for colored crayon drawing. seeenone ee Squash Flower; 12 Cowslip. 
1 Pink, Crocus, Dandelion and Cowslip. Price, 25 cents per packet. 
2 Tulip, Yellow Lily, Squash flower, 
Water Lily. 
3 Nasturtium, Pond Lily, Morning Glory, 
Clematis. } L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton St., Boston 
— Four Colored Copies, four Outline Prints. 


Three packets. Price, 25 cents each. E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Ave,, Chicago 


AN APPROPRIATE SOUVENIR 


For your class of 1908 would be 


A FREE LIBRARY 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Your children can readily obtain such a library by the use of the 








(For Young Pupils) 


15 cents, 















































=] HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 
* Edueationa!l Publishing Cc.’s Farnous ; 
Thirty-Volume Sehool Libraries. ‘ ’ 
sana apapnanetmetien Maat “HOW TO DO IT” 
This is to Certify that H 
cas We send the teacher, on request, too or more Hawthorne 
haung caugiael ten cents rms 1) Library Certificates (F REE), to be placed in the hands of pupils, 
i Sie Os eke Geel {| cach one to act as a representative in getting subscriptions for his 
ssescby ieoescrt cow casuu in the am, | ChOol Library. Some pupils will dispose of but two or three, 
i} while others, with zeal worked up to fever heat, will report ten, 
| Bheweworemeyeewensrene score oe ena} fifteen or twenty sold. 








RESPONSES FROM A FEW TEACHERS 


1 ‘Nearly entire amount filled in two hours.” 5 ‘Library has given a taste for better reading in homes 
2 ‘My children enthusiastic from the first. All sold as well as school.” 
from Friday to Monday. Children thoroughly enjoyed the 6 “Certificates sold mainly in March vacation.” 
beautiful books.” 7 “Pupils delighted. Value in my school work not to 
3 ‘“ Meet every demand for school library.” be estimated.” 
4 ‘One hundred Certificates sold in three days. Send 8 ‘Certificates came Wednesday night. All sold by 
seventy-five more.” Saturday night.”’ 


A Carnegie in Embryo 


Pupil signs the Certificate he sells, and is proud to be one of the founders of his School Library. 


A POSTAL CARD sent us will bring you, by return mail, Circulars, Certificates, and Catalogue, postpaid. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 
Chicago Boston New York 
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HOTEL 


RICHMOND 


{7th and H Streets 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan, 
$3 00 ae re Upwards; 

. ae Pie ake * tional. 
uropean Plan, 3 ards: 
Pevith Bath; $1.00 Addition 

















A High-class Hotel, conducted for your eom- 
fort. Directly on car line. Union Station, 
15 minutes, Capitol, 15 minutes. Shops and 
Theatres, 5 minutes. Two blocks to ite 
House and Executive Buildings. Opposite 
Metropolitan Club. 


Summer Season, July to October. 


Wayside Inn and cottages. Lake Luzerne, N.Y. 
in the Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 
45 minutes from Saratoga. Send fer Booklet. 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 











HOTEL TOURAINE | 


BUFFALO, N, Y. 





Delaware Avenue at Chippewa Street 
ABSOLUTELY FI2EPROOF 


250 Rooms with Bath 
and Long Distance Telephone 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per Day Up 


With Bath Connection 
Excellent Music and Grill Room 


C. N. OWEN, Prop. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 














SUMMER 


Teachers wishing to take drawing under ‘the 
personal instruction of Prof. D. R. Augsburg, 
address E. S. Smith, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SCHOOL 








The New. Kenmore 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





aay 
aye? 4 


inh 





-~ ee 


: One of the Best Hotels in the City 
eo EUROPEAN, PLAN 





$50,000 SPENT ON IMPROVEMENTS 


$1.50 and Upwards 


150 Rooms with Shower anéd Tub Baths; 5 
Rooms with hot and cold ru: water; - 
phone in every room. Special attention paid 
to tourists. Cuisine and Service unexcelled. 
Nearest Hotel to Capitol Building, Theatres 


and Union Station. 
J. A. OAKS 


Also LAKESIDE HOTEL, Modern Summer Re- 
sort, with all aera anny | ‘$' 
Thompson 6 Lake .. i & 
Altitude 1650 feet. ‘Seventeen ‘trem Albany. 


~~ 








WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 











PITTSBURG, PENN. 


HOTEL 
SCHENLEY 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, 
away from the noise and smoke. 


Absolutely Fireproof 


Visitors from all over the country are attracted 
to Pittsburg by that great gift of A. Carnegie, 


{7 THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
AND INSTITUTE 


To see that alone is worth a trip to Pittsburg 
The Schenley Hotel is opposite this National 
Work of Art. . Rooms for Business Meetings fui- 
nished free of charge. Wire or write us at once, 
and -we-wil] reserve rooms for you. ~The most 
attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 4 


The Schenley is. the Waldorf-Astoria of 
Pittsburg. 


Special rates will be made for parties of ten or 
over, to Schools and Universities and Library 





Institutions. Guides furnished free of charge. 
Send for Booklet 


JAMES RILEY, 
Proprietor and Manager 














POSITIONS OPEN 
FOR TEACHERS‘ 


Hundreds of positions like those described be- 
low now on our lists for capable, 
teachers. Professional 


Superintendent: Position open coming school 
year. “Will have entire supervision of schools in 
Ohio town. Salary, $86 per month to start, with good 
prospects for the futnré. (ZSu-6583) 


Teacher: Instructor in Isaac Pitman system of 
of stenography. College graduate with s ane bigh 
schoolex ace preferred, Must be able to give 
idea as to the number of words graduates are able to 
take. Location, Massachasetts. (AT-85972) 


Professor: ‘Well known southern university 
wants assistant in department of mechanical engi- 
neering, Work will be chiefly mechanical drawing 
and machine design Must be first class man and 
one why has had experience in the drafting room. 
Salary ,;$1000. (KT-163) 

Director: Large university ‘has opening for 
ure man to take charge of college nasium. 

Jil wot take over-half time.and is splendil oppor- 
tunity for young nian to work his way through 
college. Salary, $350. (S-2293) 

Prineipa!: To tale podition with well known 
academy. Must have training school and col- 
lege or university training atid be a man of vigorous 
persovality. Salary, $1200, (ST-2293) 

Prineipal: College inthe West wants man 35 to 
49 years.of age, energetic, of géod presefice and a 
good speaker, and one able to meet the Presidents of 
other colleges on their own ground, Prefer man 
with degree of Ph.D. Salary, $1600-$2000.. (CT- 


) 

Teacher: College graduate of at least two years’ 
teaching experience to take charge of science teaching 
in high school, (A'T-86431) 

Steward : me of the. largest state normal 
schools in the country wants man to look after 
the supplies of the institution. Will have genera) 
charge of the junior work and the grounds, Must be 
of absolutely sound character and yery energetic. 
Prefer a married man, whose wife wit! aétas matron, 
Salary, $60 per month with all living expensés. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for just the right man. 

(T-2013-E) 

Principal: Smal}town in Iowa will have open- 
ing for principal coming schoo! year, Prefera man 
25 to years of age, single arid of Protestant de- 
nomination. Must have a knowledge of Latin and 
German. Salary, $550. (CT-4376) 

Instructor in surveying for college in New York 
State. Must be able to go at once peat Spring 
term. Salary, aceordingtoman, (AT 1) 


Teacher: Well known southern academy offers 
splendid opportunity for good live man to establish 
commercial college inthe academy. Will have en- 
tire outfit furnished — building, heat, janitor service, 
telephone, etc., free of charge, together with type 
writer, Excellent opportunity for good man. 

(PT-4004-E) 

Teacher of commercial! branches for high school 
within commuting distance of New York. Branches 
to teach: commercial arithmetic, penmanship/book- 
keeping, commercial history, geography and Ccom- 
mercial law. ‘Salary to start, $1200. (AT-85202) 


Teacher of Latin aid history for. temporary 
position of ten weeks. Only eight or ten boys to 
teach and hours from 8.30 to 1200. Location: South. 
Salary, $15-$20 per week. (KT-341) 

Instructor of German and French for militar 
school in New, England, Single man preferred, 
Must have had at least two years’ experience and be 
graduate of high grade college, Salary, $1000. 

(AT-85199) 

Teacher of bookkeeping who can also. teach 
shorthand (not Gregg system) typewrititig, corre- 
spondence and perimanship. ma 4 $60 to $100 per 
month, according to man. (CT ) 

: University in the Northwest wants track 
coach for the coming year. Must de of sufficient ex- 
perience to handle team satisfactorily. Salary to be 
arranged, (CT-4408) 

Teacher 


of Spanish for western college. Must 
have practical knowledge of the language and be able 
to speak it. Salary, $900. (CT- ) 


Teacher: High school has opening for teacher 
of English, Physics and some History work. Muet 
he college graduate and have had some teaching €x- 
perience, Term begins in September. School year 
eight and one-half mouths. lary, $75 per month. 


IT-¥70 
; + FS : Man between 30 and 40 years of to 
teach bookkeeping in southern business college, 
Need not have teaching experience but it would 


be of advantage. Must write a neat hard and be a 
man who commands respect. Salary, $75-$100 per 
month. (ST-2277) 

Adjunct Professor in Physics and Astronomy 
for one Of the country’s best known colleges. Must 
have had post graduate work in Physics and Astron- 


‘ omy and a ence in teaching the same In college. 


Salary, $1 (PT-11444) 

Write us to-day, rere age, experience and 
salary desired, pol i ey number of ition 
you wish to apply for let us send further par- 
ticulars. (Mention key number when writing.) 


HAPGQoopDs 
THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 
New hese 344, Broadway 

St. Loui Che: 
‘Philadelphia'io1s, Commonwenh Trust 


ing 
Pittsburg— Park Building 
Sisnenntlio-ceas Nicollet Ave. 
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Pears’ 


“A cake of. pre- 
vention 1s worth a 
box of cure.” 
= Don’t wait until 
“The Month eae the mischief’s done 


of Roses’”’ 


lis f ial lexi A ’ 
Sirsncte sofoery seomkacce before using Pears 
perfect skin condition and comfort. 


Mennen’s #erated Foilet Powder 


used after bathing, keepstheskinsmoothandhealthy, Soap. 
prevents Prickly Hi and Sunburn, insur- 
ing pe artes prewnies without burning. Th 9 
er shaving it Is delightful, - 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes ere S no p re 
—the “ Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed 
under the Food aud Drugs Act, June 30,1906, Serial No. 1542, 


Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample free. g d 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. ventive SO 00 as 
Try Rate ( pat ead nh Tees eeten has the : 
scen -cut Pa: * ple free. P S 
Een RRsat Ser} tena me ee 
Specially prepared for the nursery 


Established in 1789 

















THE AUGSBURG 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


FOR 1908 
WILL HOLD. ITS SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


July 13 to July 31, Three Weeks 


With Elaborate Program of Courses in Drawing and with Greatly Increased Facilities and 
Other Unusual Advantages. 
For special announcement and full information address a/ once the Business Manager. 


FIVE COMPLETE COURSES 


1 Primary Course in Free Hand Drawing III Course in Water Colors 
I] Standard Course in Free Hand Drawing IV Course in Decorative Design 
V_ Course in Constructive Design 


Arrangements will be made to complete by correspondence the courses begun in the Session. 
Direct all correspondence to the Business Manager 


MR. E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue “he. Chicago, Ill. 











